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Plastering ! *When issued, applies only within the boundaries of Continental United States 
10. CELOTEX IS GUARANTEED fo meet Dept. PI IED I I NIECE LIPTON OO 
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and U. S. Federal Specifications! - 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. ; 
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RED INTO BLACK 


Once again, remodeling for profit; with emphasis this time on 
commercial structures: hotel, department stores, jewelry store, 
specialty shop, restaurants and coal yard. 


HOUSES 31 
More case histories in the small house series .. . Interior- 
exterior photographs ... floor plans... critical comment 
cost data... construction outlines. 


PLANNING TECHNIQUES NO. 5, 
DRUG STORES 43 


Trends in drug store design... data for large and small stores. 


PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


The Mobile House: Copper Mobile Houses, Le Tourneau Steel 
House ... Cooling Congress. 


CITY 1960 o7 


Norman Bel Geddes’ Design for the American city of 1960. 


BUILDING MONEY 63 


A look at the latest Harmon venture in subdividing ... Why tax 
limitation is the unjust solution to realty’s biggest problem, and 
another answer ... Second in the series of portfolios of tax- 
payers ... Small house construction costs... Behind the rising 
prices of two building materials ...A California rental project 
..- Charts. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 


FORUM OF EVENTS 10 


The A.1.A. convenes ... Federal artists . . . Student-built 
houses ... Architectural Wind Tunnel... Safety ray. 


BOOKS 28 


European housing ... A town planner and architect looks at 
London... Churches... Technical books. 


LETTERS 34 


Anti-social Architects ... Something concrete ... Module Man 
Heath. 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 


VOLUME 





PERMITS (April) 
Residential 
Non-residential 
Additions 


$174,843,461 
88,105,967 
50,062,290 
36,675,204 
March, 1937 171,188,123 
April, 1986 121,783,997 
Permits from the Dept. of Labor 


CONTRACTS (May) 
Residential 
Non-residential 


.... $244,112,800 
83,937,000 
93,432,700 

Heavy engineering 66,743,100 

April, 1937 269,934,200 
May, 1936 216,070,700 
Contracts from the F. W. Dodge Corp. 


It is normal to expect a seasonal decline in contracts during the late spring. However, 
the 11 per cent gain registered in contracts this May over May of 1936 represents the 
smallest percentage increase made over a similar month of the previous year since 1937 
began. Residential contracts slipped from $108,013,400 in April to less than $84,000,000 
in May. In the same way, the minuscule increase in permits from March to April is 
definitely contraseasonal. The lift of 2.3 per cent in permits from the 1,474 cities report- 


ing to the Department of Labor is about one-third of the seasonal rise. April’s poor 
permit showing is due in large part to New York City, where the drop from March was 
24.4 per cent. By the same token it is logical to expect a still greater slump in permits 
when national returns are in for May, because New York City during May fell off 


another 28.6 per cent. 


PERMITS CONTRACTS 


























BUILDING COSTS. Wherever two 
or more building money men got together 
last month over a glass of beer they could 
and usually did trade anecdotes about the 
unhappy rise in building costs which has 
been the curse of the residential market 
for the last four months. As is usual, how- 
ever, the statistics on building costs failed 
to the true situation, 
left everybody somewhat at sea. Partially 


adequately mirror 
to remedy this situation came an eight- 
page analysis from the reputable presses 
of Standard Statistics. Excerpts: 

“Labor costs are an important factor in 
construction expense, and an unfortunate 
feature of the indexes is that these rely on 
wage scales rather than on actual wage 
rates. In other words the increase in labor 
cost on buildings has been far greater than 
the indexes would indicate . . . From the 
numerous reports brought directly from 
the field, it is concluded that average con- 
struction costs are now approximately 12 
per cent above those prevailing at the end 
of the 1986 building season. In some sec- 
tions of the country the increase has been 
even greater. 
for 
now average 10 per cent 
vailing last December 1 


“Prices (material and equipment) 
above those pre- 
Advancing 
building costs are definitely restricting the 
volume of residential construction.” 

Says Standard Statistics in conclusion: 
“Total building construction of all types 
this year, it is estimated, will be at least 25 
per cent above that of 1936.” 


HOUSING HARLEM. One day last 
month in Manhattan PWA Housing Di- 
rector Thomas Grey squiggled his name on 
a lease form, then watched the New York 
Housing Authority’s Langdon Post and 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia do the same. 
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Thus effected was the first transfer of a 
PWA housing project from the Govern- 
ment to a local housing authority. Under 
the terms of the one-year lease—which is 
frankly experimental—the New York 
Housing Authority will assume the man- 
agement of the just completed Harlem 
River project for Negroes, collect its rents, 
and from them begin to repay the Govern- 
ment 55 per cent of its $4,200,000 invest- 
ment. 

What the New York Housing Authority 
got were 574 dwelling units in a project 
of four- and five-story walk-ups covering 
25 per cent of its land. The apartments, 
ranging in size from two to five rooms, will 
rent for an average of $7 per room per 
month. Housing students with a statistical 
turn of mind were quick to figure out that 
this rate did not constitute an economic 
rent even after taking the 45 per cent grant 
into consideration, guessed that the Fed- 
eral Government was ready to take the 
added loss by accepting a minuscule rate of 
interest on its investment. 

For comparative data the PWA issued a 
booklet showing an aerial view of Harlem 
Houses and its surroundings. Three streets 
away stands a block of so-called “Old Law” 
tenements, dark and airless rookeries whose 
further construction was declared illegal in 
1901, and whose rents today are generally 
below the PWA rate. Two streets 
away stands a block of New Law tene- 
ments, representing a slight improvement 
in housing standards. However only 144 
per cent of the New Law tenements built 
since 1928 rent for less than $12.50 per 
room per month. And one street away from 
Harlem Houses stand the famed Dunbar 
Apartments, an intelligent attempt at good 
housing financed by Rockefeller money on 
a limited dividend basis. With rents con- 


new 
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sistently above $12.50 per room per month, 
the Dunbar Apartments have failed to 
show a profit. 


NO LIMITATION. Dear to the heart 
of every real estate owner is the cause 
of tax limitation, a cause in which he can 
see no possible wrong. To some it was 
therefore for consternation — last 
month when the important, progressive 
Twentieth Century Fund published its 
latest report “Facing the Tax Problem” 


cause 


and presented serious arguments not only 
against tax limitation but even against 
most forms of tax reduction (see p. 66). 

Chief ground for these objections by the 
Fund appeared to derive from the concept 
of “tax justice,” 


under which no category 
of taxpayers should benefit at the expense 
of another category less able to stand the 
burden. At the same time the Fund report 
takes the stand that present realty taxes 
are undoubtedly too high, comprising as 
they do the largest single source of rev- 
enue in the U.S. The Fund’s tentative sug- 
gestion for a tentative solution to this 
moral dilemma: broadening of the in- 
come tax with consequent curtailment of 
the property tax. 


LABOR. In Cincinnati’s Hotel Hol- 
lenden last month some 250 delegates from 
103 national and international AFL unions 
met, listened to attacks on the CIO, 
adopted a program which included the 
expulsion of all CIO affiliates from the 
AFL, the increase of per capita dues from 
one cent per month to two cents per month 
in order to fill a war chest to combat the 
CIO, and immediate steps at counter-or- 
ganization to balance the 
drives of the CIO. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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. 
HAVE YOU TRIED 


THESE PRACTICAL 
HOME USES OF 
GENUINE MASONITE? 




















@ THERE are hundreds of ways to achieve 
beautiful. unusual effects in the home — with 
Genuine MAsonrte. In the hallway shown here. 
the neat mirror frame is MAsonrre TEMPERED 
Prespwoop with sanded edges. The radiator 
cover is MASontTreE TEMPERED PrESDWOOD, ideal 
because these grainless boards are not affected 


by temperature changes. 


@ THE bathroom walls are MAsonrre TEMPERED 
PrEsDwoop. Two are enameled, and two are 
clear-varnished, giving a smart two-tone color 
scheme. Genuine MASONITE is moisture-resist- 


ing. impervious to steam from hot bath or 








shower. Will not warp or crack when prop- 








erly applied. 


@ TuHese “flush” doors are regular doors with 
MASONITE TEMPERED PRESDWOOD glued to each 
side. They not only offer a neat, modern 


appearance, but also provide surfaces which 





can be kept spotlessly clean by occasionally 


rubbing down with a damp cloth. 


@ Why not discover the many unusual 
effects you can achieve with Genuine 
MASONITE in the homes you are de- 
signing? Mail the coupon for FREE 
samples and details about MASONITE 
— THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOU- 
SAND USES. 











MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-7 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 


| 
| 
| 
| Please send me FREE samples of Genuine 
| MASONITE and more information about THE 
WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES. 
| 

| Name_ 

| 

| 

| 


Address__ 
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It had been a foregone conclusion that 
the AFL would thus make official the final 
step in the AFL-CIO war. In order that 
there should be as little dissension as pos- 
the ultimate no invita- 
tions had been sent to the Federal unions, 
which are largely sympathetic to industrial 
union principles, and which muster little 
voting power but make a lot of noise. 


sible from vote, 


Most authoritative voices in the chorus 
which demanded “War!” were the presi- 
dent and delegates from the nineteen inter- 
which the Building 
Trades Department. This condition obtains 
by reason of the fact that the membership 


nationals make up 


of the building trades tots up to nearly 
1,250,000, enabling their delegates to 
command more than 33 per cent of the 
votes. For the obvious reasons of desire for 
self-preservation, these delegates bitterly 
oppose the CIO and its leader, John L. 
Lewis. Last month, as the building trades 
delegates adjourned from Cincinnati, they 
announced that they were going to boycott 
all ClO-made building materials, but de- 
clined to state how they would avert the 
use of CIO steel, CIO tile, CIO cement, 
C10 brick. In an attempt to keep lumber 
from likewise becoming a CIO building 
material, snaggle-toothed Oldster William 
L. (Big Hutch) Hutcheson, president of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, hurried out to Seattle to talk to 
a convention of 125,000 loggers and timber- 
workers. The loggers last month voted a 
referendum on affiliation with the CIO. 


PORTLAND EXIT. It was back in 
1900 that a handful of manufacturers of 
Portland cement began meeting in in- 
formal groups to discuss their mutual prob- 
lems. From these meetings there evolved 
the Portland Cement Association, whose 
chief purpose was to foster the use of 
concrete and stucco in construction work 
of all kinds. Today it has 67 member com- 
panies, four-fifths of the total eligible. 
Until 1931 the Association’s presidency 
was filled in rotation by the presidents of 
the larger member companies, and, since 
the incumbent was always filling two presi- 
dencies at once, Association activities were 
somewhat restricted. 

In 1931, however, it was decided to pick 
a full time leader from outside the industry 
to steer Association members through the 
difficult times ahead. Chosen for the job 
was tall, lanky Edward John Mehren, at 
that time vice president of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. Last month Association 
President Mehren announced his retire- 
ment by saying: “If a man stays in busi- 
ness harness too long, it is awfully hard 
to get him out.” 

Under his stewardship the Association 
became increasingly progressive. It pro- 
moted the more advanced type of archi- 
tecture suitable for concrete. It began 
publication of Architectural Concrete, a 
slick-paper monthly. It conducted archi- 
tectural contests. And President Mehren 
made his office a demonstration room for 
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the use of cinder concrete, got orders as 
well as pleasure when his visitors remarked 
on the deep silence. 

On his return from a round-the-world 
cruise, Mr. Mehren plans to divide his in- 
terests between a citrus and date ranch 
in Arizona and engineering consulting in 
New York. With his resignation effective 
next month, neither President Mehren nor 
his Board have seen fit to indicate whom 
his successor will be, although the man for 
the job has already reputedly been picked. 


RENTS. Most building economists con- 
cede that, in order for the industry to be 
healthy, there should be a close working 
relationship between rents and costs. As 
costs go up (see p. 2), so should rents, 
preferably even a little faster. If rents are 
high, people will build. But investigation 
last month showed that, although rents 
have risen steadily since 1934, the pace has 
been too slow, notably in recent months 
when materials and labor prices have risen 
rapidly. 

The languor in rental increases—on May 
1 rents were 92 per cent of 1929's average, 
costs were 112 per cent—can be attributed 
broadly to two factors. Whereas the price 
of a material can be pegged by an asso- 
ciation of producers or even by two or 
three big producers (see p. 71), landlords 
are in no position to move in unison. Each 
rise is fearful, tentative. Further, there is 
still considerable distressed property avail- 
able to depress rents. 

The very upward tendency of prices, 
however, is driving tenants to distressed 
properties, eliminating that deterrent to 
higher rents, thus in turn laying a firm 
groundwork for an improved future for 
construction. 

+ * + * * 

Last month in Michigan this cycle was 
brought into sharp focus by a rent strike 
called by members of the United Automo- 
bile Workers of America, who felt that 
their landlords were too prone to capitalize 
on salary increases, were jumping rents 
faster than was justifiable in view of real 
wages. Commented the Detroit Real Estate 
Building News: 
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“A sit-down strike of tenants has been 
organized in Pontiac to bring a reduction 
in rents. 

“New construction is tied up in Detroit 
because of demands for higher wages which 
will increase the cost of building and of 
rents. [There was a _ builders’ strike in 
Detroit month ago.) 

“At least 90 per cent of the property in 
Pontiac is tax delinquent and owners are 
trying to save their property by making 
partial payments. 

“The Michigan State legislature rec- 
ognized the problem of taxpayers by stav- 
ing off the sale of delinquent property for 
two years, previously having extended the 
mortgage moratorium. 

“... The property owner . . . is damned 
if he asks for rent in proportion to the 
worth of his property, and is threatened 
from another source if the income won’t 
help him meet taxes—not only current 
taxes but taxes he could not pay in the 
lean years .. .” 

Said slight, auburn-haired Charles Wes- 
ley Barker, 39-year-old chairman of the 
rent committee of U. A. W. A. Local No. 
159, which called the rent strike June 1, 
“IT don’t think I’m being overcharged for 
rent, but many others are. If these land- 
lords don’t come down on their rents to a 
fair basis, we'll publicize their names.” 

Chairman Barker, whose nine children 
range from five to 20 years in age and who 
lives for $32.50 per month in a small 
private home, suggested that “fair” rents 
might well be 1 per cent of a property’s 
assessed valuation, with $1,000 added to 
the assessed value if the property is in good 
condition. Thus a new $4,000 house would 
bring $50 per month. 

Obvious to ali was the fact that any 
deluge of such rent strikes would defeat 
its own purpose by completely stalemating 
new residential building. 


EARNINGS. Biggest dollar volume 
increase registered over a year ago was 
rung up, consonant with the general pros- 
perity of Big Steel during the first quarter 
of 1937, by American Rolling Mills. In 
sharp contradistinction, the smaller steel 
companies—Algoma and _ Reliance—lost 
ground for the same first quarter. 
First quarter ending 





March 31 1937 1936 
Algoma Steel $ 189,922 541,814 
American Rolling Mill 2,320,816 743,904 
American Steel Foundries 1,057,752 461,220 
Ceiotex* Sarees 715,931 232,480 
Copperweld Steel ........ 210,741 86,050 
Formica Insulation 41,178 38,161 
General Realty and 

Utilities 39,248  18,226p 
Great Lakes Portland 

Cement! 154,908 40,441 
Haughton Elevator! 73,742 168,753 
Holland Furnace ...... 176,864 188,032 
Midland Steel Products 558,215 410,725 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry’ 170,507 13,291p 
Reliance Steel is 210,857 455,594 
Tilo Roofing® 15,189 33,935D 
Universal-Cyclops Steel. . 345,834 271,244 


1 Fiscal year of 1936 

2 Sixteen weeks to April 24 
3 Six months to April 30 
D = Deficit. 
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wn a store tried to sell you a 
shirt that couldn’t be washed. Your 
answer would be, “Not for me!” 
Long before such a shirt had worn 
out, it would have to be thrown out. 

Apply the same rule to interior 
paint. A certain paint may have 
plenty of durability. It lasts... but 
so does every stain or smudge that 
gets on it. So repainting time comes 
much sooner than expected. 

Flat paint made with Dutch Boy 
White-Lead and Dutch Boy Lead 
Mixing Oil has all the durability 
for which white-lead is famous. In 
addition, this paint is washable in 
both senses of the word. (1) Its 
beauty is not destroyed by hard 
scrubbings. (2) Those scrubbings 
really get you somewhere. Stub- 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 








@ This test panel is a2 x 


defaced with various enemies of interior paint 


completely removed by washing with soap and water 





born stains and dirt really do “come 
out in the wash.” 

For proof, take a look at the test 
panel above. It was walked on for a 
week. Then smeared with grease. 
Stained with mercurochrome. 
Streaked with pencil, crayon and 
lipstick. Daubed with shoe blacking. 

Then came the washing with soap 
and water. And it left that much 
abused panel looking as clean as 


3 piece of wallboard, painted with Dutch Boy 
White-Lead and Lead Mixing Oi Horizonial streaks show how it waa 
Swath shows marks 














anD LEAD MIXING OIL 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY!!! Broadway, New York: 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 900 W .18th St., Chicago; 
659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati: 1213 West Third St., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 
24th St., San Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., Boston; National Lead & Oil 
Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bidg., Phila. 
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LETS LOOK AT PAINT! 
















when first painted. 

Now consider 
briefly this paint’s 
many other advan- 
tages. It has all 
| white - lead’s char- 
acteristic richness, 
solidity and depth, 
a paint of unus- 
ual beauty. Because 
of its excellent sealing power, it 
stops suction and hides fire cracks. 

Finally, this paint gives you all- 
round economy. It has high cover- 
age (800 sq. ft. per gal. on smooth 
plaster), mixes quickly, spreads 
easily. Add up those three qualities, 
and you have low first cost. Then 
add long wear and real cleanability, 
and you have low cost per year. 








@ Write to th 
branch Jor a Jjree copy 
of “Let's Look at Paint, 


anew and authoritative 


nearest 





study on interior paint 
& ing. Itis full of practi al 
money-saving tnjor mation 
that makes it easy to buy 
job 


an economical paint 
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A.1. A. MEETS 


I. an atmosphere more alert, business-like 


and determined than has prevailed in 


meetings of recent years, the American 
Institute of Architects held its 69th annual 
convention in Boston last month, electing 
Charles D. Maginnis of Boston as its presi- 
dent. The country’s largest organization of 
architects, apparently awake, at long last, 
to the fact of changing times and condi- 


held 


problems facing it. 


vital 
Membership, housing, 


tions, open discussion on the 
participation in Government building, and 
planning for long-range building programs 
were the chief topics discussed. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
of interest on the part of younger men in 
the A.I.A., the membership committee 
of the New York Chapter investigated, 
sought reasons for the Institute’s waning 


Considering the current lack 


popularity, and reported as follow Ss: 
A. Eruics. 
That A.I. A. 


evade the canon forbidding competition on 


members so frequently 
the basis of fees as to negate its practical 
value. 

That 


members of the Institute fre- 


quently evade the canon forbidding them, 


to seek work for which another architect 
has been consulted. 
B. Competitions. 

That Institute with 
great influence have popularized the idea 
that undesirable and 
wasteful, and that, even if they are held, 
they should be strictly on invitation from 
among a few well known firms. 


members of the 


compet itions are 


C. ScHEDULE OF CHARGES. 

That this is honored more in the breach 
than in the observance. 

That it should either be abolished, re- 
studied realistically to consider mounting 
costs of engineering service, growing use 
of standardized elements, and local usages, 
or else enforced rigidly. 

D. Genera ATTITUDE. 

That the Institute has offered no real 
leadership in the most crucial crisis that 
architecture has faced in a generation, and 
that consequently the professional status 
of the architect is lower in this country 
than anywhere else in the western world; 
that the architect’s opinions are not asked 
in matters of architectural importance. 


GROPIUS 


HOUSING. Proposed by Walter D. McCor- 
nack, Housing Committee Chairman, and 
passed by the Convention, were the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

1. Cooperation with Federal Agencies. 

II. A recommendation that completed Gov- 
ernment housing 


low-rent projects be 


studied. 

If. A resolution that $200,000 be allocated 
to the Department of Commerce to study 
methods of reducing construction costs on 
housing, with emphasis on the technologi- 
cal approach. That the Bureau of Stand- 
ards study technical data to be used in the 
development of building codes by local 
authorities for low-cost, low-rent housing, 
based on the principle of minimum reason- 
able requirements for safety and health. 
That some agency study industrial unem- 
ployment. That data required for a long- 
range planning program be collected. 

IV. That a committee of architects be au- 
thorized to study housing in all its phases, 
which shall include the relation of housing 
to city and regional planning. That the 
Institute with national and 
other housing authorities in working out a 
program. 


cooperate 


V. Rental versus Ownership in Low-In- 
come Field. 


That communities should build devel- 
opments for rent and not for sale, to meet 
the needs of people in low-income groups. 
VI. That the Institute support the adop- 
tion of minimum standard regulations for 
dwelling units. 

VII. That passage of the Wagner-Steagall 
bill be supported by the Institute. 

A plan for better cooperation with the 
Real Estate fraternity was proposed by 
Arthur Holden of New York and adopted 


as a resolution. 


SPEECHES. Best speech was made by Wal- 
ter Gropius, Professor of Architecture at 
Harvard, who spoke on the essentials of 
creative design. Professor 
pressed his belief that “architecture has 
come to terms with the machine, and is to 
take the lead in forming the whole entity 
of our towns with its help.” What is needed 
is the abandonment of the old idea of 
school and its replacement by a “working 
community,” in which the student’s pre- 


Gropius  ex- 


MEEKS 


Underwood & Underwood 


liminary would include actual 
handling of materials as well as theoretical 
instruction. “Our educational aim for the 
coming architect is, therefore: a man with 
an open mind for the new social, formal, 
and technical problems of our time who 


seeks to create a unity of his work, the 


training 


functions of which correspond genuinely to 
our present conditions.” 

Similarly broad in its scope was a bril- 
liant impromptu talk by Robert D. Kohn, 
past President of the Institute, who also 
insisted on the necessity of relating indi- 
vidual building efforts to broadly conceived 
town and regional plans. 

Beaux-Arts’ influence on American edu- 
cation was discussed by Dean Everett V. 
Meeks of Yale. 

Less preoccupied with education and 
architecture's coming to terms with the 
machine were the speakers from Boston. 
Said William Roger Greely, “Boston and 
New England have too many visible archi- 
tectural glories of the past in every village 
and town to permit any general movement 
toward a strange new cult.” Philip Dana 
Orcutt regretted the fact that so many 
“historical 


societies are sunk in a senile 


apathy from which nothing seems to 
them.” Summing up the Boston 
attitude was the statement of Dean Emer- 
son of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology: “In Boston the acceptance of mod- 
ern forms is slow, not to say reluctant.” 

The Producers’ Council, which meets 
with the A. I. A., elected to merge with the 
Housing Promotion Council and for its 
first President selected Russell G. Crevis- 
ton of Crane Co. E. Kent Hubbard crystal- 
lized the organization’s opinions. These 
were (1) that the return of sound economic 
conditions in the industry depends upon 
“stimulation of sound expansion in private 
building,” (2) that there will be a tre- 
mendous demand for architects’ services 
and building products, (3) that while the 
Government did prime the pump, “there 
must be a tapering off,” (4) that “the om- 
nipotent, providential, and paternal state 
must of necessity cease being omnipotent, 
providential, and paternal, and (5) that 
only private industry can “produce the 
widest possible distribution of national in- 
come and an increased elevation of the 
general standard of living.” 


arouse 


(Continued on page 12) 
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These colorful doors of Formica with metal- 
lic inlays are one of hundreds of installa- 
tions in better theaters from coast to coast. 


Formica fronts and Formica lobby paneling 
carry the color treatment over the most 
prominent surfaces in the house. The ma- 
terial is easily and quickly installed with 


THE FORMICA INSULATION CO., 4654 








little interruption to business. It stands up 
and gives good service. Cost is moderate. 


There are more than 50 colors, and inlays 
in color and metal make an infinite number 
of designs possible. 


Let us send you our literature including full 
color plates with design suggestions. 


SPRING GROVE AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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KOHN FOR W PArts 


WPA formed the center of another Con- 
gressional tussle on relief appropriations 
last month when House members, tempted 
more by pork barrels than paint pots, 
bucked Administration wishes and approved 
a budget which would dissolve some, cur- 
tail other WPA art projects. Unexpected 
but welcome support for agitated WPA 
artists came from Robert D. Kohn, former 
A. I. A. head and Chairman of the Theme 
Committee for the N. Y. World’s Fair. 

In a speech before the Visual Arts Com- 
mittee of the United Neighborhood Houses, 
Architect Kohn called for organization of 
art groups to preserve the best of the 
Federal Art Project as “one of the most 
significant social movements of the day.” 
“If it is true,” he asked, “that prosperity is 
rapidly overtaking us, does that mean we 
will no longer be able to afford the ‘extrav- 
agance’ of offering training to ordinary 
everyday people in line, form, color, music, 
drama, organized play, and the dance?” 

Forced to the realization that the actor 
and architect can starve just as convinc- 
ingly as the ditchdigger and truck driver, 
the Government, more than a year ago, 
found itself in the business of selling cul- 
ture as a byproduct of unemployment. 
Since then it has found that the demand 
has more than equalled the supply. “The 
idiotic catchword, boondoggling,” as Mr. 
Kohn phrased it, can now be measured in 
terms of the 50,000,000 people who have 
attended the Federal Music Project con- 
certs, the 16,000,000 who have seen plays 
given by the Federal Theater, the millions 
attending classes or traveling exhibitions 
at the 600 art centers throughout the coun- 
try. Less tangible, expressed in figures, are 
the results of research: the discovery of un- 
recorded music from the Kentucky hills 
and Texas fields, the buildings recorded 
by the Historic American Buildings Sur- 
vey,” the Design Index of 7,000 color 





*See Arcu. Forum, Sept. 34, Dec. ’34, June °35, 
July °35, Nov. ’35, Feb. ’36, Mar. ’36, June °36, 
Aug. °36. 
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plates, showing American folk art in every 
phase, the guide books. Hitherto American 
cultural spasms have been based on Euro- 
pean traditions. Federal Arts are on the way 
to uncovering indigenous cultural roots. 


Most spectacularly successful of the Proj- 
ects has been the Theater Project. In a 
Staten Island park last month a Caravan 
Theater production of “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” played to an audience of 
3,000, made Broadway critics marvel at 
the sense of living theater created. From a 
small Nebraska town the mayor wrote in, 
asking that the WPA cast of “The Dic- 
tator” be allowed to settle permanently, 
and establish a repertory theater. Drama 
for the millions need not be drama for the 
mentally retarded, it was found; “Murder 
in the Cathedral,” the Negro “Macbeth,” 
“Doctor Faustus,” “It Can’t Happen Here” 
played to capacity audiences throughout 
their runs. In addition to the theater units 
in major cities, more than 160 companies 
present plays, circuses, vaudeville, marion- 
ettes in the hinterlands, bringing millions 
face to face with living actors for the first 
time in their lives. The same holds true in 
other fields, where WPA painters give in- 
struction to children and adults, where 
native American composers are presented 
to interested audiences, in the Design 
Laboratory,* a training school in industrial 
design organized by Gilbert Rohde, in the 
production of instructional films, in the 
compilation of a motion picture bibliog- 
raphy, in the development of new the- 
atrical forms. 

In fourteen months, $46,000,000 has em- 
ployed 40,000 artists, influenced audiences 
of 70,000,000. “Must all of us work to 
maintain the depression at its deepest in 
order not to lose for all time the invaluable 
impulse given to the spread of the seeds of 
culture in the larger community where 
alone it can grow?” asks Architect Kohn. 

(Continued on page 14) 


*Arcu. Forum, Jan. ’36, p. 17. 
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Specify VITROLUX the Colorful, 


@ VITROLUX, the New Color Fused Tempered Plate 
Glass, makes color and light a definite building ma- 
terial and an integral part of the structure itself. 
Walls of Vitrolux, in combination with Vitrolite 
Opaque Structural Glass stand out in vivid colors by 
day. When the Vitrolux is lighted from behind at 
night, walls become brilliant, colorful symbols of 
progressive business. Walls of Vitrolux give off a 
luminous cheer that bids welcome to the passing 
throng. 

Vitrolux is available in almost any color or combina- 
tion of colors, in varyirg degrees of translucency. 
The colors are fire-fused on the inner surface, and 
become an integral part of the glass itself. 


MY Colt Hae Tags 








New Tempered Glass 


Vitrolux has unusual physical characteristics. It is 
from 3 to 7 times as strong as ordinary plate glass 
and is highly resistant to physical and thermal 
shock.* Vitrolux, like Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate Glass, 
cannot be cut after tempering and therefore the exact 
sizes required must be specified when ordered. 


The use of Vitrolux for exterior walls or for ceilings 
offers tremendous possibilities for striking lighting 
effects and unusual building design. Complete data is 
available to architects on request. Libbeys-OQwens-Ford 
Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


* The special treatment given this glass greatly in- 
creases its strength but prevents it being cut or ground 
like ordinary glass. Use care to avoid striking exposed 
edges or puncturing its surface with pointed 
objects. Cutting the surface or chipping 
the edges causes this glass to disintegrate 
and fly into relatively small crystals. 
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STUDENT HOUSES 


A New wrinkle in architectural curricula 
appeared this year with the opening of two 
houses, both student-designed, and one 
student-built as well. The institutions 
sponsoring this development are Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Last year 
M.1.T. bought a lot in Wellesley, Mass., 
first year students surveyed it, planned the 
house, supervised its construction, studied 
sales resistance when it went on the mar- 
ket. So successful, in the eyes of the M.1.T. 
faculty, was this venture, that a new lot 
has been purchased, after being selected by 
students, and will be designed by next 
year’s freshmen. Colonial is the style for 
both houses; official explanations of this 
are as follows: “These students are begin- 
of information for Colonial 
architecture are richer than any other kind. 
Today wood is our cheapest building ma- 


ners. Sources 
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terial, and no one used more econom- 
ically than the Colonial builders. Wooden 
Colonial is popular at present, and is likely 
to remain so a long time. That means that 
when these students get to practicing they 
are likely be asked to design Colonial 
houses.” 

ach student made 
a plan; of these five were chosen and com- 
pletely worked out; the one finally selected 
for construction is a one and a half story 
building with a gambrel roof, designed to 
accommodate a hypothetical family of 
man, wife, and two children. 


For next year’s house 


The Carnegie Tech venture is somewhat 
different. The house was built in the ma- 
sonry shop, not in the field; it was designed 
by fourth, not first year students, and it 
represents a collaboration between engi- 
neers, architects, and art students. When 
completed the house was dismantled. 

This method of instruction, which has 
much to commend it, may or may not be 
followed by other architectural schools. It 
definitely marks one phase of a trend, how- 
ever, which is moving farther and farther 
away from old-style Beaux-Arts methods, 
and toward a curriculum which has a real 
relation to these changing times. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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NO SIR! WE CANT TAKEA 





wal CHANCE WITH UNKNOWNS. 
WE MUST SPECIFY TESTED PRODUCTS 


Chiminale uesswork with 


Sonncborn' lested Froducts 


The men who are responsible for construction and building maintenance 
appreciate the importance of specifying only those products which have 
stood the test and proved themselves outstandingly satisfactory “on the job.” 


In today’s building operations there is no room for quesswork—no room for 
the product that “might be o. k.” 


Architects, builders and superintendents know, that for over 30 years, 
SONNEBORN quality has been uniformly high—that it is kept that way by 
a complete technica! and research staff constantly working, testing and 
improving SONNEBORN products to keep them abreast of the times in 
the building field. 


If you have any problems or plans concerning Waterproofing, Dampproofing 
or Painting, call on our Engineering Department. They will gladly give 
you the benefit of their advice and experience. And, of course, you're not 
in the least obligated. 


Write today for complete literature on SONNEBORN’S Tested Products. Address Dept. F7 








SONNEBORN’S TESTED 
PRODUCTS 


LAPIDOLITH—The guaranteed method 
of securing dustproof concrete floors. 


LIGNOPHOL—A scientific penetrating 
preservative and finish for wood floors. 


HYDROCIDE COLORLESS—For exterior 


waterproofing of masonry walls. 


KAUKIT — Non-shrinking waterproof 
caulking compound. 


CEMCOAT—Light reflecting enamel for 
interiors; also waterproof coating for 
exteriors and floors; is outstandingly 
superior for masonry surfaces. 


HYDROCIDE WATERPROOFING AND 
DAMPPROOFING—Integral admixtures; 


foundation and plasterbond coatings. 
ARCHITECTURAL FINISHES ‘PAINTS 
AND ENAMELS)—Special acid and al 


kaline resisting paints for conditions 
peculiar to any industry or need. 





L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 68 Lexington Ave., NewYork City 
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BOOKS 


An analysis of European housing. ... A town planner 


and architect writes about London. ...Churches.... Technical books. 


HOUSING, Vol. 1, A European Survey by the Building Centre 
Committee. The Rolls House Publishing Co., Ltd., London. 435 pp., 


illustrated with plans and photographs. 9 x 114. 30 shillings. 


This survey covers housing work done in England, France, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, and Spain; its purpose is not “to offer 
proposals for the solution of the housing problem; it is to supply 
to those interested an unbiased report upon what has already 
been done.” Within these limits the work is excellent. Each 
project is illustrated by plot and detail plans and photographs. 
A standardized type of presentation gives the site area, coverage 
ratios, distance from places of work, rents, population density, 
etc., for each example. Costs are not given, for the obvious 
reason that an equivalent in any given currency would be mis- 
leading, due to variation of labor costs, interest charges, material 
prices, and general conditions at the time of building. Rents, 
however, may be compared with a certain degree of accuracy, 
although here too care must be exercised, because social services 
included in the projects must be considered. Rents are given 
not only in local currency, but in percentages of unskilled work- 
ers’ wages, and vary from about 14 to 35 per cent, with the 
great bulk of rentals at about 25 per cent. The housing consid- 
ered in this book is generally subsidized, either by direct grant 
or by loans at low rates of interest, and in many cases the land 
is municipally owned. Further reductions in housing charges are 
obtained by tax exemptions in some cases, and by the exemp- 
tion of non-profit housing societies from certain business taxes 
and duties. 

The United States is not included in the survey; in any event, 
its low-rent housing is to all intents and purposes non-existent. 
It is apparent that our housing record is nothing to be proud of, 
even if compared to that of a country like Holland, let alone 
Great Britain, whose amount of subsidized building since the 
war has been exceeded only by that of the U.S.S.R. It is also ap- 
parent that rentals which average 25 per cent of an unskilled 
worker’s wages leave a large percentage of the population totally 
uncared for, a fact echoed by the Building Centre Committee’s 
report, that “notwithstanding all that has been done, housing 
remains one of the most acute problems of social reform.” 
The book does not concern itself, however, with the effectiveness 
of existing housing activity, and within its self-imposed limits 
it remains a record of the greatest value to students of housing. 


LONDON: THE UNIQUE CITY, by Steen Eiler Rasmussen. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 404 pp., numerous illustrations. $4.00. 


Despite its title, this is not just another guide book. Steen Ras- 
mussen of Copenhagen is an architect, town planner, social 
student and writer who has devoted years to the study of Lon- 
don. The result is the first complete book on the city that has 
appeared. 

London, the author finds, is basically different from the Conti- 
nental metropolis, the most important dissimilarity being shown 
by the preference of its inhabitants for the small single dwelling 
over the apartment house. The influences which helped produce 
London as it is today, he believes, are a constitutional monarchy 
living close to, but outside the city; the strength of the trading 
class; the national enthusiasm for sports and the consequent 


demand for open spaces, and the Londoner’s “utter ignorance 
of what was being said and done in other countries.” 

Mr. Rasmussen has done a superlative piece of work, valuable 
to anyone interested in London in particular, or the growth of 
cities in general. But it has a value over and above this, for it 
shows clearly how wide the planner’s experience must be, how 
many phases of human activity must be considered, if his work 
is to attain any degree of success. 


McMICHAEL’S APPRAISING MANUAL, by Stanley L. McMichael. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 652 pp. 434 x 734. $5.00. 


This enlarged edition of Mr. McMichael’s book is an attempt to 
bring real estate appraisal methods up to date. It presents the 
technique of making accurate appraisals of lots, houses, and 
industrial and commercial property, describing the factors to 
be taken into account in each instance. There is an appendix 
containing interest tables, standard appraisal forms, insurance 
and amortization tables. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS INDEX, Pacific Coast Edition, 
published by Construction Materials Research Co., San Francisco, 


California. 212 pp., 84% x 11. $10.00. 


An annual publication, consisting primarily of catalogue, maga- 
zine article, and book lists, designed to enable the architect, 
builder, and engineer to keep technical files up to date. A simple 
system of cross-indexing makes it possible to quickly locate pub- 
lished material on products, techniques, and types of buildings. 


AMERICAN ART ANNUAL, 1936, published by The American 
Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C. 592 pp., 614 x 9. $7.00. 


The latest edition of the well known annual. It contains an 
article on the year in art in America, a directory of art organi- 
zations, art schools, fellowships and scholarships, art magazines 
and bulletins, and a list of paintings sold at auction during the 
year 1935-36. 


OLD HISTORIC CHURCHES OF AMERICA, by Edward F. Rines. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 373 pp., illustrated. $6.00. 


A study of churches in America, written from the point of view 
of the historian rather than that of the architect. The author is 
primarily interested in the part these buildings have played in 
the country’s history, and he has presented quantities of well 
organized data, much of which is the result of original research. 
Material is grouped according to locality. The book is indexed 
and has an excellent bibliography. 


FREEHAND AND PERSPECTIVE DRAWING, by Herbert E. Ev- 
erett and William H. Lawrence. American Technical Society, Chi- 


cago. 72 pp., illustrated. 544 x 814. $1.50. 


A brief, elementary treatise for architectural students. There are 
chapters on freehand perspective, light and shade, measuring 
tests, theory of perspective, etc. 
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@ The new Wicholdt branch 

store at Oak Park, Illinois... 

Holabird and Root,architects, 
R. C. Wieboldt Company, 


general contractors. 




















MERCHANDISING 
BY DAY anp By NIGHT 


Through the medium of Insulux Glass Block 
—the new and better building material— this 
modern department store is given merchan- 
dising power that could be attained in no 
other way. Each of the many departments is 
flooded with diffused daylight that speeds up 
sales and makes shopping pleasant and easy. 
At night as may be seen from the photograph, 
the store becomes a fascinating, colorful dis- 
play—a compelling advertisement of inestim- 
able value. Insulux Glass Block is abundantly 
suited to countless similar applications in com- 
mercial and industrial buildings. Send the 
coupon for interesting details. Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS CGoabler 
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Insulux Glass Block is used for new construction 
or modernization wherever light, insulation or 
architectural beauty are desired. It admits light, 
deadens sound, defies weather, retards heat flow, 
requires no painting, resists fire, is impervious 
to grease and odors and is easily cleaned. 
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| OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY | 
| Industrial and Structural Products Division | 
| 307 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio r 
| Please send, without obligation, complete information about the | 
| use of Insulux Class Block in commercial and industrial planning. | 
| Name | 
Address 
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Anti-Social Architects 
Forum: 

Naturally, because of a degree in archi- 
tecture, my sympathies are with the 
architects. But since becoming a student 
of Housing and Architectural Administra- 
tion, I have been inclined to the belief that 
architects, as a professional group, are 
slightly anti-social. 

We all recognize that the machine age 
and mass production have brought un- 
precedented progress. Yet architecture, by 
some divine right, seems to be above such 
an approach. The building trades remind 
us of the medieval craft guilds, and they 
will remain such as long as every little 
dwelling must be literally produced and 
erected on the spot. Yet such procedure 
will continue to be the case as long as 
architects continue to create and foster in 
the public mind, and, therefore, in the 
minds of those of the lower income groups, 
the false impression that to be happy one 
must live in a house custom-designed for 
one’s own sacred use. But we are all per- 
fectly willing to drive one of thousands of 
identical cars, simply because everybody 
else does. There are many examples of our 
non-individualistic tendencies. Individual- 
ly designed houses are demanded because 
society accepts the standards imiposed by 
the architectural profession. It is en- 
trenched in our folkways to be embarrassed 
by the presence of another house identical 
to our own... 


I am not advocating mass production of 
State capitols. But right now there are only 
two main alternatives open to the prospec- 
tive home owner—(1) a good house satis- 
factorily designed by and built under the 
supervision of an architect, and (2) the 
so-called jerry-built house. Obviously, the 
well-to-do can afford the first type. But 
there is a much larger group who can 
afford only the second. Instead of preach- 
ing to them that they pay more in the long 
run for jerry-built houses, why not meet 
competition in the modern manner? Pre- 
fabricators claim that they can produce the 
houses at a low cost if there is a sufficiently 
large market. There will be such a market 
when the people are rid of foolish and 
expensive individualistic concepts. 

I am not concerned over any possibility 
of monotonous residential sections; many 
factors, such as landscaping, will prevent 
that, as well as the fact that we do not 
expect every house to be replaced. And, 
surely, the design of each house should be 





of the highest type, with the ability of a 
modern industry to employ the best de- 
signers. 

One might expect such a situation to 
throw many architects out of employment. 
It probably would. But we don’t make 
people travel by horse and buggy to keep 
blacksmiths employed. Doctors have long 
opposed State medicine and clinics which 
offered medical care to the low income 
group at bare cost of the service. They 
feared its effect on their private practice. 
But at last the medical profession is real- 
izing that the health of the masses is far 
more important to society than their own 
economic welfare. Similarly, the instance 
of health and amenity should come before 
originality of design in the production of 
a home. And, if because of certain con- 
cepts of the profession, costs are kept too 
high, then the house may never be built 
and the family continues to live in obsolete 
and indecent housing. Is this anti-social? 

Witiiam F. Newkirk 

Cambridge, Mass. 


“Something Concrete” 


Forum: 
. . The issue of Tue Forum on the 
“Integrated House” interests us very 


much, not only because we have long sub- 
scribed to the theory which you presented, 





but also because we have done something 
concrete about it. I am enclosing a folder, 
which has been prepared for the prospec- 
tive purchaser, presenting our experiment 
in integration. . . . The four houses illus- 
trated in this folder all have identical win- 
dow units which will fit between studs 32 
in. on center. Standardized ceiling height 
related to the standard size of sheet wall 
covering, and wall and roof spans related 
to the stock lengths of joists, standard 
garage doors, and standardized specifica- 


THE 


tions covering structural materials and 
finishes. . . . 


... 1 thought you might be interested in 
learning of these houses because they rep- 
resent a specific attempt on the part of 
practicing architects to produce with avail- 
able materials and through an existing 
building organization the first step towards 
an integrated house. 

Hamitton Beatty 

Madison, Wis. 


Module Man Heath 


Forum: 

Among the letters you must have re- 
ceived, in recognition of the splendid piece 
of work represented by your April issue, 
this will differ from others of the flock in 
perhaps only one respect: 


In the data referring to modular design 
I do not observe any credit for Frederick 
Heath, Jr., Secretary-Manager, Colonial 
Clays, Inc., 311 Main Street, Worcester, 
Mass., one of our affiliated district organi- 
zations. If my memory does not err, Mr. 
Heath was perhaps the earliest proponent 
of this idea, and some of the material ac- 
credited to Mr. Bemis sounds strangely 
like some of Fred’s copy which was pre- 
sented as early as 1925. 

In that year he read a paper on the sub- 
ject before the convention of the National 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association, in 
Washington, which was _ subsequently 
printed in the Clay-Worker. In 1929 the 
Journal of the American Ceramic Society 
published his article on Modular Design, 
which was subsequently reprinted in Ar- 
chitecture in 1931. A written discussion of 
this article was prepared by Bemis & 
Burchard and read at the Toronto Meet- 
ing of the American Ceramic Society in 
1930. 

I am sure Mr. Heath is not so much con- 
cerned with “credit” as he is with the ad- 
vancement you have given to his modular 
theory, but I thought you would be inter- 
ested at least to have a little background 
on the development of this interesting 
theory of design. 

CLAYTON GRANDY 

Cleveland, Ohio 
To Mr. Heath, author of many a treatise on 
modular design, goes credit for first developing 
the theory of the small modular unit, subse- 
quent development along with the late Albert 


Farwell Bemis and others. Also to Mr. Heath, 
apologies for an unfortunate omission.—Eb. 
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MAN OF THE MONTH . . « he turned to glass, and won (page 68 ‘ia ) 
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BUILDING OF THE MONTH... . ti vice ahorse and abiaze in Paris 
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PRODUCT OF THE MONTH . » « the house that moves (page 53 Ed.) 
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FROM RED INTO BLACK 


Remodeling Emerges with a Convincing Profit Record 


Once considered a highly speculative and uncharted venture, remodeling has in the recent past 
become an enormous and stable field for the real estate investor. Daily new evidence validates 
the profit possibilities in remodeling obsolete, bankrupt buildings. During the Depression the 
number of such properties which passed into the hands of strong institutions provided the urge to 
subject this problem to intensive study and the brains to produce numerous realistic solutions. 
The field of remodeling for profit cannot be reduced to exact pattern but an examination of many 


examples discloses that in the hands of an expert architect miracles happen . . . a musty store 
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acquires a shiny, new front and a new tenant at a higher rent is not far behind; old apartments 
are divided into small, popular units and families flock in; decrepit houses are reenforced, cleaned 
up and re-equipped, and the property moves overnight. As building cost continues to advance, the 
advantages of recapturing outmoded structures through remodeling obviously advance with it. 
The list of successes is long; equally long are the profit opportunities which still remain in ever) 
city and town for the shrewd investor and his skillful architect. To such, Tur Forum offers this 
portfolio of current successes. 


SHORELAND HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILL. JAMES F. EPPENSTEIN, ARCHITECT 
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REMODELED sHORELAND HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Something of a tribute to the original architect is the remarkable 
improvement effected in this apartment hotel by the simple expedient 
of stripping away rococo ornament, since in the remodeled structure 
the excellent proportions of the original are revealed. No structural 
changes were made. Ornamental plaster, including column capitals, 
brackets, and colonettes at window and door openings, was removed 
and all surfaces made plain. Arched openings were squared off—window 
openings being squared on the inside only, since it was impracticable 
to make any changes in the exterior. Ornamental wrought iron work, 
including grilles and railings, was replaced with plain. Only additions 
were the glass brick wall at the rear of the elevator foyer, new lighting 
fixtures, mirrors and new furnishings. The color effect is rich: beige 
marble floor and wainscoting, with walls painted to match, rust 
draperies and ceiling, rust, jade green and royal blue upholstery, 
woodwork natural finish walnut, and metal work brushed brass. 
Illustrated on the opposite page are typical changes made in the 
individual apartments. Here again much has been accomplished by 
simplification and expert refurnishing, which has clearly been done 
with an eye to both appearance and convenience. The living room 
floor plan shown on this page might well serve as a model for rooms 
of this type. 
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FLOOR OF DEPARTMENT STORE, HALLE BROS. 
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Hedrich-Blessing 


View 1. 


Product of the collaborative efforts of a department store engineer and an industrial designer, 
each a recognized expert in his own field, and begun with a clean sweep in which all existing par- 
titions, fixtures, luminaires and carpets were discarded, this remodeled floor of a Cleveland de- \ 
partment store may be taken as an authoritative last word on design for merchandising. The major 
change in space-use was made in what was formerly the coat section. In the original plan this sell- 
ing area occupied the center of the floor directly opposite the east bank of elevators, with stock 
and fitting rooms occupying the entire wall area at the windows. No daylight was available in this 
section: to make color comparisons by daylight the customer had to be taken through narrow 
aisles past the fitting rooms to the windows. The new plan reverses this arrangement. Stockrooms 
are now located nearer the center of the floor area, and selling areas have full access to window 
walls in both sides of the store. The center of the store, valueless as selling space for merchandise 
which requires natural light, now serves as a combined lobby, passageway and display space, 
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providing just enough demarcation to make it obvious to the 
customer that there are two departments without setting up the 
sales obstacle which arises in the case of isolated shops. In the 
center of the long curved wall which the customer faces as he 
leaves the elevator is a twenty-foot stage, which can be used for 
manikin display of garments, or for fashion shows with living 
models. Decoration throughout is extremely simple. The walls 
consist of large plane surfaces, with long, sweeping curves—rest- 
ful backgrounds which do not conflict with merchandise of bright 
and varied colors. Use of various veneers, ranging from bird’s-eye 
maple to walnut and dark rosewood, together with fawn colored 
and darker brown upholstery, results in a delicate blonde-to- 
brunette monochrome effect. A feeling of quality and stability 
appropriate to the character of the store is secured by richness 
of materials and texture, by quiet dignity and simplicity of 
design, and evident permanence of construction. Cost, including 
furnishings, was $65,000. 





FITTING TABLE FOR FOUR 


FINISHES 


STRUCTURE: Interior partitions—wood studs and gypsum board covered 
with Flexwood, U.S. Plywood Co., Inc. 

FURNISHINGS: All furniture by Herman Miller Furniture Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Total area covered with carpet, Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co., Inc. 

WALL COVERINGS: Major portion—Flexwood, U.S. Plywood Co., Inc 
Remainder—Duraleather, Masland Duraleather Co. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES: Fixtures—Edge-Ray, Curtis Lighting Co., Inc. 
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ARCHITECTS 
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- 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—limestone, brick back 
ing, granite base. Floor consiruction—wood floor on 
bar joists. 
: : ‘< . . . 99 ‘ WINDOWS: Steel sash, J. S. Thorn Co 
In line with a local “Modernize Main Street campaign, both DISPLAY WINDOWS: Stainless steel sash and awning 
facades of this corner department store were faced with limestone nese, Satrance vestibates and Ceore, letters ane Hag 
: 4 i 2 poles—stainiess steel. All work furnished by Loeben 
and new windows installed. To provide for necessary expansion, Ornamental Metal Works. 
two fl > Ww lded to the ec > ti sulting i a WALL COVERINGS: Vestibules—Vermont Marble Co 
wo floors were added to the corner portion, resulting in a more OAPI: tee arabes lentelied tr Warren Weheter 
unified mass. Cost of the entire project, including the two-story Co. Present boiler adequate for additional heat. Ther 
re poe “ . mostats—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Ther 
addition, was $150,000. mofan unit heater—J. J. Nesbitt. 
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REMODELED COAL YARD. HEMPSTEAD, LONG ISLAND. N. Y. 
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LAWRENCE W. KONVALINKA, ARCHITECT 
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An interesting, if somewhat radical experiment, this modernization of a type of enter 
prise whose premises are generally devoid of any architectural pretensions has been pro- 


el 


nounced completely successful by the owners. Sales during February and March this year, 
after the alteration, were twice the sales for the same period last year, despite a mild 
winter. The modernization work was decided upon for three reasons: location of a new 


yard, need for more garage space to accommodate larger 


railroad station overlooking the 
fuel trucks, and a desire to overcome the prejudice against the location of this type of 
business near residential neighborhoods. In connection with the remodeling work, general 
repairs to all parts of the structure were made. Cost: $8,768. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS 

Footings and walls—concrete, Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
STRUCTURE 

New walis—stucco finish coat of white Atlas cement, 
ground marble and waterproofing compound. 

ROOF 

Built-up roofing, Johns-Manville, Inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing and gutters—copper. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—Fenestra commercial steel and Fenestra metal 
screens, Detroit Steel Products Co. Glass—% in. plate. 
FLOORS 

Cement in garage; balance—pine. 

FLOOR COVERINGS 

General office space—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Products 
Co. Private offices—carpet, Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co., 
Inc. 

WALL COVERINGS 

Private offices—Idaho knotty pine, Cross, Austin & Ireland 
Lumber Co. 

WOODWORK 

Trim—wood. Interior doors—Idaho knotty white pine. Ex- 
terior doors—stainless steel. Entrance door—Kalamine, 
Acme Door & Partition Co. Garage doors—overhead type, 
Stanley Works. 

HARDWARE 

Interior—Sargent & Co. Exterior—Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING 

Interior: Walls—water stain made with black walnut pods, 
later waxed for private office; balance—oil paint. Exterior: 
Sash—aluminum paint, Bridgeport Paint Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring—BX. Switches—Harvey Hubbell, Inc. Entrance fix- 
tures—Murlin Mfg. Co. Electric clock—Anhaus Mfg. Co. 
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HARRY L. MEAD, ARCHITECT 


Vacant except for an occasional unimportant tenant for some 
fifteen years, this Grand Rapids property ultimately reverted to 
the mortgagee, a trust company, who immediately sought a respon- 
sible tenant on the basis of modernization to conform to the ten- 
ant’s needs. One was soon found in the Hub Clothing Company, 
who had been doing business for twenty-two years only a few doors 
away, and the property completely renovated to suit the new ten- 
ant’s needs. Furnishings of the new store are in excellent taste, and 
a special feature of the interior design is the central stairway, de- 
signed to encourage shopping on semi-basement and mezzanine 
floors at the rear of the store. 
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HUB CLOTHING CO. GRAND RAPIDS, 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: New steel framework in old structure. 
Front—Macotta, Maul Macotta Corp. 

METAL WORK: Stainless steel canopy and alumi- 
num store fronts, The Brasco Mfg. Co. and Toledo 
Plate & Window Glass Co. Flashing—Follansbee Forge 
roofing tin, Follansbee Brothers. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel casements, Truscon Steel Co. 
Glass—\% in. plate. 

STAIRS & ELEVATORS: Stairs—wood, nickel silver 
railings by Cornelius Tanis. Elevator—Sedgwick Ma- 
chine Works. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Men’s clothing department— 
carpets. Street level, Boys’ department and lower floor 
levels—composition flooring, Thomas Moulding Mfg. 
Co., installed by United Tile & Marble Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim—oak and Flexwood, U.S. Plywood 
Co., Inc. Interior store equipment, shelving, show cases 
—Grand Rapids Store Equipment Corp. 

HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—P. & F. Corbin. 
PAINTING: Interior walls and ceilings—paint, Ford 
Paint & Varnish Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring—single phase 
3-wire grounded neutral system. Switches—fiush type 
with composition plates, Hart & Hegeman. Fixtures— 
round fiush type, recessed, diffusing with concentric 
louvers, Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co. 

HEATING: Webster modulation system of steam heat- 
ing in conjunction with Webster convector radiators, 
Warren Webster & Co. Boiler—old one repaired and 
natural gas conversion type burner installed, Bryant 
Heater Co., controlled by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. thermostat. 

STORE FRONT: Plain and Neon electric signs, City 
Sign Co. 
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REMODELED sTORE FOR TRABERT & HOEFFER, INC., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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J. M. BERLINGER, ARCHITECT 


The problem here was to attract shoppers, and still maintain an 
air of dignity and swank in the midst of Atlantic City’s blatant 
boardwalk. Park Avenue jewelers of distinction, Trabert & Hoeffer 
have long employed the small show window, a device which con- 
tributes much to the successful solution of this problem. The plan 
provides facilities for conferring with clients at individual desks, a 
requirement of this type of business, and a special feature in the 
form of an attractively furnished lounge complete with a modern 
bar. Cost of the project was $6,000. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STORE FRONT: Marquise steel! frame, aluminum en 
closure. Bulkhead and front—Carrara glass, Pittsburgh 
Pilate Glass Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Fiashing—copper. Vent ducts—galvanized iron. 
WINDOWS 

Show window frames—holliow aluminum. Glass—% in 
plate, shatterproof, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS 

Vestibule—terrazzo. Store—carpet over existing wood, 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. Office and lounge— 
inlaid linoleum, Armstrong Cork Products Co. 

WALL COVERINGS 

Show cases—lined with English sycamore Flexwood, 
U.S. Plywood Co., Inc. 

HARDWARE 

Cast bronze, white satin finish. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring—rigid metal conduit, National Electric Prod- 
ucts Corp. Switches—toggie type, Hart & Hegeman. 
Fixtures—Curtis Lighting of N. Y., Inc. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Pipes: Soil— 
heavy cast iron. Water—67 per cent brass, American 
Brass Co. 
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WILLIAM B. WIENER, ARCHITECT 


Commendably simple in almost every respect, this 
recently modernized store indicates that the modern 
trend is no mere matter of new fixtures and perhaps a 
new front. Here replanning, with provision of a broad, 
straight customer’s aisle and generously spaced show 
‘ases, 1s equally important in creating the final effect. 
No attempt is made to disguise the fact that the sales 
room is a deep, narrow space—instead the single 
longitudinal lighting fixture serves frankly to empha- 
size this fact. Net result is a dignified interior with a 
feeling of unity, and little to distract the customer’s 
attention from the merchandise. Cost: $5,800, includ- 
ing fixtures. Gross sales have increased 24 per cent 
since the alteration. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


SIGN SPACE: Tempered Presdwood, Masonite Corp., on shiplap 
extending 2 ft. over sidewalk. Letters—stainless steel with Neon 
tubing. Ornament—stainless steel, Neon tubing, lights in back. 
BULKHEADS: Stainless steel on shiplap. 

VESTIBULE: Floor—terrazzo in red with aluminum strips. 
DISPLAY WINDOWS: Floor—cork. Backs—temporary only. 
Ceiling—pyramid crystal glass set in wood strips. Lights—above 
glass ceiling. Venetian blinds—recessed in ceiling slot, operated 
from store. 

INTERIOR: Floors: Haberdashery—linoleum on wood. Clothing 
section—covered with carpet. 

WALLS: Sheetrock flush with face of wall fixtures, U.S. Gypsum 
Co. 

CEILING: Sheetrock, U.S. Gypsum Co. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES: Sanded glass, running entire length of 
store; clock built into light panel}. 

STORE FIXTURES: Natural birch finish, stainless steel trim, 
Westbrook Manufacturing Co. 
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These several examples serve to indicate the trend of 
the modernization program now under way in the famous 
Childs chain of service restaurants. The new exterior 
shown on the preceding page is that of a New York City 
Childs located in the theatrical district, where something 
rather flashy is required to attract the customers, and is 
therefore not necessarily typical of Childs exteriors else- 
where. Interiors on this and the following page indicate 
that the elaborately decorated Childs which replaced the 





former and better known tile palace type are in turn being 

replaced by a somewhat simpler modern—on the whole 

a healthy trend. Emphasis in the new Childs is more on 
customer comfort, less on decoration, with reliance on G 
quality furnishings to create the desired atmosphere. 
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GEORGE E. SWEET, ARCHITECT 
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REMODELED STORE BUILDING IN OAKLAND, 








BEFORE 


ALBEN RANDOLPH FROBERG, ARCHITECT 


I Tere remodeling meant structural modernization as well as changes 
in design. New reenforced concrete walls were built to replace old 
wall of wood frame construction, the interior refinished and the ap- 
pearance of the exterior greatly improved by eliminating the cornice 
and lowering the heads of the show windows. Second floor windows 
were reused. Cost: $8,000; average net increase in rentals: 140 


per cent. 
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CALIFORNIA 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—reenforced concrete. In- 
terior partitions—wood studs. Floor construction: 
First—wood over concrete. Second—wood Joists and 
pine finish. 

ROOF: Wood Joists, sheathing and composition roofing. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and ducts—No. 26 
galvanized Armco iron, American Rolling Mill Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Broadioom carpet on second 
floor. 

WOODWORK: Trim and doors—painted pine. 
PAINTING: Interior—lead and oil paint in strong, 
bright colors. Exterior—concrete walis brushed with 
white cement and sand. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring — conduit. 
Switches—General Electric Co. 

HEATING: Gas fired circulator unit heaters. 
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JAN RUHTENBERG, DESIGNER 


BEFORE 


Simplification, both inside and out, was the keynote of 
this alteration. Work on the exterior consisted only of 
the removal of the old steps, the creation of a new entry 
on the ground floor level, the elimination of the cornice, 
and painting. Inside a half dozen partitions were removed 
but only one new one built. The chief problem in planning 
was presented by the width, which was only sixteen feet. 
By relocating the stairs it was possible to find enough 
space for a small ground floor apartment; the other 
apartment occupies the upper three floors. A typical 
example of the ingenuity in planning is afforded by the 
curved entry walls on the ground floor: by overlapping 
the curves space is found in the living room and stair 
hall for coat closets that would otherwise have had to 
be omitted. Another simple but effective device was the 
removal of plaster in the entry and second floor studio, 
exposing the brick of the party wall; this gained three 
inches of valuable space in the entry, and provided a 
richly textured surface in the studio which shows off the 
severe furniture to great advantage. Since the expense 
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of removing the old windows and installing 
more suitable sash was prohibitive, the expe- 
dient of hanging thin curtains which reach 
from floor to ceiling was adopted, with excel- 
lent effect, as can be seen from the illustra- 
tions of the interiors. The success of the re- 
modeling can be seen in the rent roll, which 
jumped from $1,200 to $4,500 per year. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


WINDOWS 
New sash—wood, special, N. Y. Dormer & Sash Co. 
Glass—Mississippi Wire Glass Co. 
FLOORS 
Living room, bedrooms and halls—wood. Bathrooms— 
covered with rubber. 
WALL COVERINGS 
Plaster, brick construction exposed and U.S. Plywood 
o., Inc., Flexwood paneling. 
PAINTING 
terior: Walls and ceilings—Texolite, U.S. Gypsum Co. 
LECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
ghting fixtures—Kurt Versen, Inc. 
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ROBERT CARSON & DONALD CAMPBELL. ARCHITECTS 
FLORENCE BAKER, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


The alteration of such residences as this is by no means 
uncommon. The plan can be readily altered to pro 
duce a more livable layout, and the exterior presents 
no great difficulties. It is unusual, however, to find so 
complete a change. The initial problem was presented 
by the location of the first floor, which was four feet 


above grade; its solution, as can be seen below, was the 





creation of a series of terraces around the house, which 
not only tie it in more closely to the ground, but pro 
vide definitely usable living space in warm weather. 
Changes in the plan opened the entrance hall through 
to the rear, moved the dining room to the southeast 
corner, where it belongs, and created a separate suite 


at fen e 
1) | ee Te hat 


‘ae of children’s bedrooms on the second floor. Brick veneer 
mT iil, Sage proved to be a satisfactory and inexpensive material 


for the alteration; it was painted a light, warm gray, 





with white used for ironwork. sash. and trim. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walls—stone with cement mortar. Cellar floor—cinder 
concrete. Waterproofing—R. |. W., Toch Brothers, Inc 
STRUCTURE 

Exterior walls—4 in. brick veneer, heavy paper sheath 
ing, 4 in. studs and plaster. Floor construction—wood 
beams and flooring. 





ROOF 

Covered with slate. Decks—ply membrane and cement. 
CHIMNEY 

Lining—terra cotta. Dampers and throats—H. W. Cov- 
ert Co. 


SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing, gutters and leaders—copper. 

INSULATION 

Outside walls and roof—rock wool. Weatherstripping— 
zinc and copper. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—wood casement. Glass—double strength, quality 
A. Screens—copper mesh on wood frames, snap-on type. 
STAIRS 

Treads—oak. Risers and stringers—painted birch. Hand- 
rail—teakwood. 

FLOORS 

Living room and bedrooms—strip oak. Hall and 
library—oak plank. Kitchen and bathrooms—rubber tile 
on plywood, Haskelite Mfg. Co. 

WALL COVERINGS 

Living room—paneling. Bedrooms and halis—wallpaper. 
Bathrooms—Micarta finished wainscoting, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 

HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—brass. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring—fiexible conduit. Switches—toggle. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Range—gas. Refrigerator—electric. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Pipes: Soil— 
cast iron. Water—brass. Hot water heater—immersion 
coil in boiler. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Completely air conditioned except in service section. 
Split system, steam and forced warm air, humidifica- 
tion and cooling. Radiators—convector type. 
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LIVING ROOM—DINING ROOM 
































The unprepossessing subject of this alteration consisted of a one-story house about 200 years 
old, and an awkward two-story wing added about 40 years ago. The remodeling was done chiefly 
because it was a question of repairing the house or letting it collapse. The budget did not permit 
any alteration of the mass, and the money available, a little over $4,000, was used for repairing 
the foundations, replacing floor joists, replastering, plumbing, and painting. The house is painted 
a deep red, with white trim both inside and out. In spite of its small size it was possible to obtain 
three bedrooms of good size, a living room, and a dining room. Used as a guest house, no maid’s 
room has been provided, as service is furnished from the large house nearby. 
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FORD H. COOPER, ARCHITECT 
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BEDROOM IN ATTIC 








CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—siding, paper, wood sheath 
ing, 2 x 4 in. studs, wood lath and plaster on new section 
Interior partitions—wood frame and plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with wood shingles. 

CHIMNEY: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Copper throughout 
INSULATION: Roof—Cabot’s Quilt, Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
Celotex between old rafters; Celotex between rafters left 
exposed, The Celotex Co. Weatherstripping on doors— 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 

FLOORS: Living room, bedrooms and halis—wide boards 
painted with solid color, Staniey Chemical Co. Kitchen and 
bathrooms—linoleum. 

PAINTING: All paint material by Stanley Chemical Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—BX ca- 
ble. Fixtures—Bradley & Hubbard. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Universal electric, Lan- 
ders, Frary & Clark. Refrigerator—General Electric Co. 
Sink—two-compartment tub and sink. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory, tub and toilet— 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co 
PLUMBING: Pipes: Soil—cast iron. Water—brass. 
HEATING: Hot air, one large register centrally located 
Hot water heater—General Electric Co. 
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REMODELED APARTMENTS IN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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C. V. D. Hubbard Photos 
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ORRIS J. ROSENTHAL, ARCHITECT 


The income possibilities of depreciated properties are well 
illustrated by this example. With an original mortgage of 
$42,000, the properties were finally sold for $8,000 to the 
present owner, who spent an additional $53,000 to produce 
what is to all intents and purposes a new building. The 
twelve small buildings forming the original parcel were re- 
combined into twenty apartments which rent at $45 to $75 
per month, giving a total yearly income of $12,480. When 
taxes, operating costs, etc., are deducted there remains a 
net income of $9,348, which represents a very satisfactory 
return on the original investment. The owner notes that on 
property of this kind a very high depreciation factor must 
be included, but that even after this and other contingencies 
are considered, such real estate ventures are still profitable. 
‘n spite of the location of these apartments in a run-down 
section of the city there has been no difficulty in renting 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE 

Exterior walls—existing brick, refurred studs and 
plaster. 

ROOF 

Covered with asphalt roofing, Barrett Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing, and gutters—galvanized iron. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—wood, double hung. Glass—Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. 

FLOORS 

Living rooms and bedrooms—hardwood. Kitchen and 
landings—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Products Co. 
WALL COVERINGS 

Kitchens—Sanitas, Standard Textile Products Co 
Bathrooms—tile. 

WOODWORK 

Trim and doors—Colonial, white pine. 

HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING 

Interior: Walls and ceilings—Texolite, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Fioors, trim and sash—Sherwin-Williams Co. Exterior 
paint by Barrett Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—BX. Switches—Hart & Hegeman. 
PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Pipes— 
Youngstown Pressed Steel Co. 

HEATING 

Radiators and valves—American Radiator Co. Boiler— 
Deico oil fired, Delco Appliance Corp. Thermostats— 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot water heater 
—Pennsylvania Range Co. 
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REMODELED APARTMENT HOUSE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



































ADOLPH GOLDBERG, ARCHITECT CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—face brick, wood fur- 
ring, wood lath and 3 coats plaster. Interior partitions— 
studs, metal and wood lath and plaster. Floor construc- 
tion—7% in. sub-floor, % in. parquet, No. 1 oak. Ceil- 
ing—metal lath and plaster. 

ROOF: Five-ply felt and pitch, slag finish. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—l6 oz. copper. 
WINDOWS: Sash—Fenestra steel casement, Detroit 
Steel Products Co. Glass—double thick, quality B. 
STAIRS: Steel; treads finished with terrazzo. 
FLOORS: Living room and bedrooms—oak parquet. 
Kitchen—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Products Co. Bath- 
rooms—tile. 

TRIM: Steel throughout. 

HARDWARE: Interior—bronze plated. Exterior—solid 





r . 
he two buildings which formed the basis his alteration con- See 

r es : ed tl © basi of this alterat : 0 PAINTING: Walls, ceilings and sash—3 coats paint; 
sisted of one which was entirely abandoned and another which was calcimine in living rooms and bedrooms. 

a KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Ranges—Odin Beauty, Odin 
25 per cent rented. Purchased at a cost of $24,000, and remodeled Stove Mfg. Co. Refrigerators—Norge Corporation, Stew- 
for an additional expenditure of $60,000, the buildings now contain ee ee Soe ee ee 

; Sinks—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
32 three-room apartments which produce a gross rental of $17,000 BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures by Standard 
Le ‘ : . Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinet by Columbia Metal Box Co. 
per year. Alterations consisted of removing the front walls, extend- PLUMBING: Pipes: Soil—cast iron. Water—brass. 
ing the buildings 10 ft. toward the street, installation of new equip- HEATING: Steam. Boiler—coal fired, Fitzgibbons Boiler 
: : ay : Co., Inc. Radiators—American Radiator Co. Hot water 
ment, new stairs, floors, electric wiring, and complete kitchens. heater—copper coil in boiler. 
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HOUSE FOR C. C. FITZPATRICK, LOS ANGELES, R. M. SCHINDLER, ARCHITECT 


The traditional Southern house is almost invariably characterized by an avoidance of sunlight: 
small windows, sheltered courtyards, and heavy awnings are the rule. Where a large glass area 
is desired (in this instance because of the view) , some form of projecting shelter inevitably be- 
comes an important part of the design. Even the terrace off the living room has been so planned 
that it becomes a protection for the loggia below. The plan of the main rooms is open, with the 
partition between the living room and entrance hall kept low in order that the plane of the ceiling 
might not be interrupted. A supplementary living room occupies the level below, with full-height 
windows made possible by the drop in ground level. Two bedrooms, each with a separate roof 
deck, are provided on the second floor. 





Julius Shuln 


BUILDING cosTsS VARY FROM MONTH TO MONTH, FROM TOWN TO TOWN. COSTS QUOTED IN THE FORUM ARE IN ALL CASES SUPPLIED BY THE ARCHITECT 
ARE USEFUL AS A RELATIVE GUIDE IN COMPARING ONE HOUSE WITH ANOTHER, BUT IN NO CASE ARE TO BE INTERPRETED AS A LITERAL AND LOCAL CURRENT INDEX 


JGRY - 1937 
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FITZPATRICK HOUSE a. m. scuimocen, ancuitect 





Julius Shulman 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
' ve FOUNDATION: Walls—concrete. Cellar floor—concrete on fill. 
‘ STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—brush coat, 2 coats stucco, wire mesh, 
15 Ib. felt, 2 x 4 in. studs, wood lath and plaster. Floor construction— 
wood frame. Ceilings—wood lath and plaster. 
ROOF: Composition roofing. 
ee WINDOWS: Sash—sliding sheet metal with bronze weatherstripping. 
Glass—3/16 in. glass. Screens—metal frame, sliding. 
7 | Lt STAIRS: Oak throughout. 
— FLOORS: Living room, bedrooms and halls—wood, carpet covered. 
~ Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum covered. 
=) ‘ } ‘ WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—stucco. Kitchen and bathrooms— 
a Eee j ed porcelain enameled metal tile. 


WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and doors—Oregon pine; ash finish in 

living room. 

HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Schlage Lock Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Trim—stained. Sash—aluminum paint. Exterior: 

Sash—aluminum paint. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
écau FEET i meet HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Radiators—Pacific, U.S. Radi 

25 tor Co. Boiler—gas fired. 
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\QUSE FOR CLOYD HEAD, COCONUT GROVE, FLA. 
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CHESTER HART 
DESIGNER 


MARION I. MANLEY 
ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT 





Richard B. Hoity Photos 
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FIRST FLOOR er SECOND FLOOR 


Work space and shelter for a family of three with a limited budget was the 
essential problem here. Both husband and wife are writers, and each required 
a separate study. The dining porch is a pleasant innovation, possible only in a 
year-around mild climate. The masonry walls are not only structural, but pro- 
vide the inside and outside finish as well. Trim was eliminated wherever 
possible. The inadvisability of attempting to apply ornament to the modern 
house is demonstrated by the incongruous tiled doorway. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





—— 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—4 x 4 x 12 in. WINDOWS: Sash—Lupton steel residence 
sesh, vibrated concrete blocks, exposed inside and casements, Michael Flynn Mfg. Co. Glass— 
wares out, pointed up and painted. Interior parti- double strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens- 

tions—concrete blocks, same as outside walls, Ford Glass Co. Screens—Brown-Everhard Co. 

and wood studs finished with plywood. Floor FLOORS: First—cement with 2 coats of 
ping. construction: First—reenforced concrete, ce- Color-wax, Master Builders Co. Second—oak. 
ment finish. Second—wood Joist with wood #ARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Schlage 
flooring and WHomasote finished ceilings, Lock Co. 
ered. ee gg ol enc se a Cone Interior: Walls—F. O. Pierce Co. 
15-yr, Ins <amstgpie te peiigton + gravel eet. Gans Ceilings—Craftex Co. and Sec paints by Louis- 
ms— caine ville Mfg. Co. Exterior—Sec cement coat, 
Se6 Prosusts Corp. Louisville Mfg. Co. 
ein CHIMNEY: Terra cotta flue lining. Heatilator . ae 

with ducts to two second floor studies, Heati- ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 

lator Co. tem—conduit. Fixtures—Radiant Mfg. Co. 
rior: SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Refrigerator—Gen- 

and leaders—16 oz. copper. eral Electric Co. 
. Co. INSULATION: Roof—Homasote board, Hom- PLUMBING: All fixtures by Standard Sani- 
adiz- asote Co. Weatherstripping—Barland Weath- tary Mfg. Co. Pipes: Soil—cast iron. Water— 





erstrip Material Co. 
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galvanized iron. Water heater—solar. 
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HOUSE FOR ALLEN BREED WALKER, MONTECITO, CALIP. 















Fred R. Dapprich Photos 
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\ lore formal than the average four-bedroom resi- 
ce. the character of this house was set by the 
‘er’s requirements and its layout by the char- 
er of the site. The owner wanted a modernized 

french design, a flat roof, a living room 18 x 40 ft., 
elliptical dining room, three master bedrooms, 
e servant’s room, and a plan which placed all 

of these rooms on one level. The unusual rela- 
tionship of the bedrooms and library was also 
stipulated by the owner. A natural alley of live oaks 
determined the placing of the living room, and the 
strung-out plan was dictated by the contours and 
the view of the sea below. Of particular interest is 
the extensive use of sliding doors, a method of 
saving wall space which can be successfully adopted 
in a climate where infiltration presents no serious 


problem. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 
Walls and cellar floor—concrete. Waterproofing: Walis—inte- 
rior surface—Horn’s Metalon, A. C. Horn Co. 
STRUCTURE 
Exterior walls—3 coats plaster with 2 coats Bondex white, 
The Reardon Co., on 18 gauge, % in. galvanized iron chicken 
wire, 1 layer 15 Ib. felt nailed to studs. Inside: rock lath, 
U.S. Gypsum Co., with 18 gauge, 1 in. mesh chicken wire and 
2 coats plaster and canvas. Floor construction—O. P. joists, 
redwood sills, O. P. sub-floor. 
ROOF 
Asbestos roofing, Johns-Manviile, Inc. 
CHIMNEY 
Terra cotta flue lining and chimney caps, Gladding, McBean & 
Co. Dampers—Peerless Mfg. Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK 
Flashing and leaders—26 gauge Armco galvanized iron, The 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
INSULATION 
Roof—1 in. rock wool Quilt, Johns-Manville, Inc. 
WINDOWS 
Sash—wood, double hung and casement. French doors—sliding 
into 26 gauge galvanized iron pockets on Grant Pulley & 
Hardware Co. tracks. Glass—double strength, quality A, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
FLOORS 
Living room and bedrooms—oak. Entrance hall, powder room 
and bathrooms—Alaska marble. Kitchen—linoleum, Arm- 
strong Cork Products Co. 
WALL COVERINGS 
Living room and one bathroom—California white pine panel- 
ing, painted. Library—Japanese oak paneling. Kitchen and 
bathroom—plaster, Sanitas and paint, Standard Textile Prod- 
ucts Co. 
HARDWARE 
Interior—special, shiny brass finish, West & Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
Wiring system—Steeltubes conduit, Steel & Tubes, Inc. 
Switches—General Electric Co. and Bryant Electric Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Range—gas, George D. Roper Corp. Refrigerators—gas, Elec- 
trolux, Servel, Inc. Counter tops—Alaska marble. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 
All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—C. F. Church 
Mfg. Co. Medicine cabinet—Hall-Mack, steel with side lights, 
Hallenscheid & McDonald. 
PLUMBING 
pes: Soil—cast iron. Vent—galvanized steel. Hot water— 
treamline copper, Chase Brass & Copper Co. Cold water— 
vanized steel. Water softener—Crane Co. 
-<ATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
irect, filters, humidification, return air ventilation and gas- 
d boiler. Complete system by General Electric Co. Hot 
ter heater—American Radiator Co. 
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SCULPTOR’S STUDIO, DOVER, MASS. 


‘ 








Or basic importance in the design of a sculptor’s studio is the pro- 
vision of adequate natural illumination: the satisfactory solution 
of this problem is generally the factor about which the entire design 
develops. Clerestory lighting is frequently indicated because of the 
height required in the studio, and in this case it was possible to place 
a large window running from wall to wall which gives a maximum 
of glareless illumination. Under the window is a long, narrow alcove, 
ideally located for the best view of the brightly lighted studio, and 
suitable for the entertainment of visitors and clients. On the mez- 
zanine level there is a sitting room, isolated to give greater privacy. 
The shop, used for the building of armatures, making plaster ¢asts, 
etc., has large openings at either end so that bulky objects may be 
conveniently moved in and out of the building. Cubage: 57,177. 


Cost: (including all built-in furniture) $24,000, at about 42 cents 
a cubic foot. 
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EANOR RAYMOND, ARCHITECT 


STUDIO ENTRANCE 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—12 in. concrete, continuous. Waterproofing- 
foundation coat, The Truscon Laboratories. 
STRUCTURE 

Exterior walls—Cinucor blocks, Cinder Concrete Units 
Corp., furred and plastered on inside (except in shop); 
California stucco on outside. Interior partitions—plaster 
on wood studs. Floor construction: First floor shop and 
heater room—concrete. All others—wood. Ceilings-- 
plaster, except Celotex acoustical tile in studio, The 
Celotex Co. 

ROOF 

Built up 5-ply tar and gravel roofing on wood frame. 
SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing—3 Ib. lead and 16 oz. copper, lead coated where 
exposed. Leaders—3 in. cast iron drains in partition 
with roof pan and strainers. 

INSULATION 

Partitions between heater room, studio and bath— 
filled with rock wool, Johns-Manville, Inc. Roof—1 layer 
each Type B and C Master Metal Insulation, Reynolds 
Metal Co., installed over and under roof beams. Terrace 
floor—2 in. Corkboard under concrete slab, Armstrong 
Cork Products Co. 

WINDOWS 

Studio window—G. Drouve Co.; all others, Hopes Win- 
dows, Inc. Glass in sitting room—Thermopane, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens—Rolscreens, Rolscreen 
Co. 

STAIRS 

Risers and treads—% in. N. C. pine covered with lino- 
leum with metal nosing. 














FLOORS 

Wood throughout, covered with linoleum. 
WOODWORK 

Trim—white wood. Chair rail—metal. Window sills in 
sitting room—linoleum with metal nosing. Shop doors— 
Overhead Door Co. 

PAINTING 


Interior: Walls in sitting room and bath—painted 4 
coats lead and oil. Shop, heater room and lavatory— 
2 coats of Sunflex, Craftex Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—rigid conduit in masonry walls or floors, 
BX elsewhere. Fixtures—special, Bigelow Kennard & 
Co. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Pipes: Soil 
cast iron. Water—iron size brass. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Filtering, humidifying. Boiler—The H. B. Smith Co. 
Oil burner—Timken, Silent Automatic Co. Hot water 
heater—electric. 
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The planning of suitable accommodations can be considerably complicated by an irregular and 
thickly wooded site. In this instance it was necessary to lay out the house so that a minimum of 
good trees was destroyed, and the grades were followed as closely as possible to eliminate cutting 
and filling. At the rear of the lot, the sharp slope permitted placing garage and laundry under the 
kitchen. The library is immediately adjacent to the front door, as this room is used for business 
as well as social purposes, and the vestibule has been designed so that the rest of the house can be 
closed off, for the same reason. The guest bedroom occupies the first floor for privacy, and its bath- 
room has been placed so that it may serve as a guest lavatory. On the second floor the entire space 
is given over to the owner’s bedroom and a large storage room. Cubage: 26,936. Cost: $9,500, at 
about 35 cents a cubic foot. 
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FOUNDATION 
Walis—concrete beam and piers. Cellar floor—5 in. con 
crete floor siab. Waterproofing on walis and floor 
Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Co. 
STRUCTURE 
Exterior walis—painted brick and stone veneer on first 
iin tai floor; cypress clapboards on second, over 2 x 4 in. yellow 
REN RANK pine studs, shiplap and building paper. Plaster and | 
| Vie VU : wood paneling for interior finish. Floor construction 
15 x17 _* a ee 2 x 8 in. yellow pine joists, sub-floor, Sisalkraft paper, 
men + y DIVUAAUS The Sisaikraft Co., and oak floor. ; 
CHIMNEY i 
Lining—fire brick. Marble facing and hearth—Vermont | 
Marble Co. Mantel—mill-made gumwood. ' 
SHEET METAL WORK 
| ’ Flashing, gutters and leaders—Armco, galvanized iron, ; 
er CC KIT, PIAND | r American Rolling Mill Co. 
OSELUINU FLUUA ps Cam se INSULATION 
Second floor—balsam wool, Wood Conversion Co. Roof 
a . rock wool, Johns-Manvilie, Inc. Weatherstripping on all 
doors and windows—Acme Co. 
Dd: | WINDOWS 
4 Sash—double hung and casement, white pine. Glass 
single strength, quality A, Pittsburgh Pilate Glass Co 
FLOORS 





Living room, bedrooms and halis—select white oak 
Kitchen—yellow pine covered with linoleum, Armstrong 
Cork Products Co. Bathrooms—tile, Mosaic Tile Co 
HARDWARE 


* Interior—Schlage Lock Co. Exterior—blind hardware, 
| Lull & Porter. Garage doors—Overhead Door Corp 

f PAINTING ‘ 

w | Interior: Plaster walls and ceilings—3 coats of fiat 


paint. Wood panel walls and floors—stain, shellac and 
wax. Exterior: Brick and stone walis—2 coats cement 
paint. Clapboards and sash—3 coats lead and oi!. Roof 
brush stain coat. All paint products by Sherwin 
Williams Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—triangle flexibie metal conduit. Switches 
—tumbier type. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Range—gas, Magic Chef, American Stove Co. Refrigera- 
tor—General Electric Co. Sink—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

Lavatory, tub and toilet—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 
Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co. Shower—Speakman Co 
Medicine cabinet—Corcoran, The Fries & Son Stee! & 
Engineering Co., Inc. Wall heater—gas, Quad Stove Co 
PLUMBING 

Pipes: Soil—cast iron. Water—copper, Mueller Co. 
HEATING 

Gas floor furnaces—Ward Furnace Co. Hot water heater 
—Everhot Heater Co. 


M LIBRARY 
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DAVID LUDLOW, ARCHITECT 











r 
The traditional simplicity of the Georgian house is based on an 
essentially simple plan. Where room requirements become complex, 
as in this example, it becomes difficult to avoid an expression of this 
complexity on the exterior. The second floor, for example, contains 
five bedrooms, a playroom, dressing room, two stairs, and three 
baths, and it is only due to the dropping of the floor levels in the 
north wing that the mass of the house is not too bulky. The wing 
creates a distinct separation between the main and service entrances; 
the garage, however, is so placed that direct access to the front hall 
is provided. Plans for future expansion include a large library, bed- 
room and bath on the rear, to be placed between the living and 
dining room bay windows. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—second-hand common 
brick veneer, 15 Ib. building felt, diagonal fir sheathing, 
and U.S. Gypsum Co. rock lath and pre-sanded plaster. 
ROOF: Pennsylvania Bangor blue black slate. 
CHIMNEY: Dampers—H. W. Covert Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and leaders—copper. 
INSULATION: Outside walis and attic floor—4 in. rock 
wool and F. C. Schundler Co.’s Zonolite. Weatherstrip- 
ping—Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung. Glass—single 
strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
FLOORS: Living room, bedrooms and halls—red oak: 
Kitchen and pantry—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Prod- 
ucts Co. Bathrooms—tile, Franklin Tile Co. 
HARDWARE: Solid brass, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Garage doors—Frantz Mfg. Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Walls—wallpaper, W. H. S. Lloyd 
Inc. and Richard E. Thibaut. Ceilings—washable cold 
water paint. Floors—2 coats Minwax, Minwax Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches—Hart & 
Hegeman. Fixtures—Lightolier Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Estate Stove Co. Re- 
frigerator—Electrolux, Servel, Inc. 

PLUMBING: All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 
Pipes: Soil—cast iron. Water—brass. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Filtering, hu- 
midifying, circulation for summer cooling, Dailaire, Da! 
Steel Products Co. Boiler—Petro oil fired, Petroleum 
Heat & Power Co. Thermostat—Detroit Lubricator Co- 
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(OUSE FOR MR. & MRS. LEROY A. WATCHORN, MELROSE, MAssS. 
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DAVID J. ABRAHAMS, ARCHITECT | > 5 10 8 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—braced frame construc 
~ tion, Douglas fir with spruce boarding. Front of house ‘ 
in flush pine boarding with joints white leaded, back of 

boarding primed. Second hand brick veneer on ends, 
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- 18 in. red cedar shingles elsewhere. Interior partitions— 
k gypsum plaster on rock lath, U.S. Gypsum Co. Floors— 
. fir joists, spruce sub-floor. Ceilings—3 coats gypsum 
? plaster on metal lath. 
le The appearance of the typical Colonial house can be varied by asta Genes Same heat ae ia 
. : — . or. ut- 
x changes in detail, as shown by this example, which combines tradi- ters—fir. Leaders—Toncan metal, Republic Stee! Corp 
; . . . wae ‘ P ° Pe ‘ WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, Andersen Frame 
d- tional mass with simplified trim, a device particularly noticeable in Corp., casements in kitchen. Glase—single thickness, 
“i the design of the entrance porch. Orientation requirements deter- —— BS. Screene—copper bronze on stock wood 
: : : ome rames. 
‘ mined the placing of the breakfast room, kitchen, and dining room FLOORS: Living room, bedrooms and halls—oak. 
. Kitchen—linoleum. Bathrooms—tile. 
id on the east side, and the master bedroom was located to take advan- WALL COVERINGS: Living room, bedrooms and halls 
P tage of the view over a nearby park. As the house occupies a corner —wallpaper. 
i 4 3 - HARDWARE: Interior—Bakelite and brass. Exterior 
lot the porch was placed to gain as much privacy as is possible on brass and iron. 
a ¢ » te te we . . : KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas, Magic Chef, 
a smi Ss » service 
iall plot: it is sheltered from both streets and from the service Aeaatan thas Ge, CatdnvetaroBencret Eiectria Co 
). » . . J 
yard. Access to the large game room is conveniently placed under PLUMBING: All fixtures by Kohler Co. Pipes: Soil- 
} ° ‘ ‘4 . heavy cast iron. Water—brass. 
i. the main stair, and separate stairs to the drying yard lead up from HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Split air condi- 
il : ° : 
E he basement laundry. Cubage: 40,000. Cost: $13,000, at 32.5 cents — a so eee Ce ies wate 
: , ™ heater—40 gallon Whitehead automatic storage heater, 
" i. cubic foot. The International Nickel Co., Inc. 
































HOUSE FOR CLARENCE P. HOUSTON, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 





ANDREWS, JONES, BISCOE AND WHITMORE, ARCHITECTS 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—2 x 4 in. studs, 
matched N. C. pine boarding, red cedar shin- 
gles, painted white. Inside—wood lath and 
plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with Custom-Built asphalt 
shingles, Bird & Son, Inc. 

CHIMNEY: Terra cotta flue lining. Throat 
and damper—H. W. Covert Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Fiashing and lead- 
ers—copper. Gutter—cypress. 

INSULATION: Outside walls and attic floor— 
rock wool, Johns-Manville, Inc. Weather- 
stripping—Reese interlocking, Reese Metal 
Weatherstrip Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung. Glass 
—quality A, double strength, flat drawn sheet, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens—wood 
frame, sliding, Watson Mfg. Co. 

FLOORS: Main rooms—red oak. Kitchen— 
linoleum over 5g in. fir plywood. Bathrooms— 
tile. 

WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—wall- 
paper. Kitchen—paint. Bathrooms—tile dado, 
paint above. 

WOODWORK: Trim — detailed California 
white pine. Interior doors—13, in. 6-panel Co- 
lonial birch, A. W. Hastings & Co. 
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LIVING ROOM 









































Ped house, both in plan and exterior, this residence was designed 


for a college professor and his wife. The basement has been utilized as a 


study for the owner, and as a room where students may come for confer- 


ences about their work. The house is situated on a lot approximately 100 


feet square; the lot pitches steeply from front to rear, and in order to prop- 


erly terrace it the house was set far back on the lot, its rear being only 15 


ft. from the lot line. 


HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Walls—lead and oil, 
Ripolin enamel, The Glidden Co. Ceilings— 
Muresco, Benjamin Moore Paint Co. Floors— 
oil stain, filler, 2 coats wax. Exterior—shin- 
gles, Old Virginia White stain, Samuel Cabot, 
Inc. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—BX cable. Switches—tumblier, Hart & 
Hegeman. Fixtures—direct, Pettingell-An- 
drews Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas. Re- 
frigerator—General Electric Co. Sink—enamel 
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iron, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Dish- 
washer—electric, Kohler Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—C. F. 
Church Mfg. Co. Cabinet—steel, Conant 
Brothers. 

PLUMBING: Pipes: Soil—cast iron. Water— 
Alpha brass, Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Fil- 
tered and humidified, Carrier Corp. Thermo- 
stat—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Hot water heater—gas automatic, 80 gallon 
copper storage tank. 
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NO. 5. DRUG STORES 


T here are 56,697* retail drug stores in the United States which do a 
total annual business of some $1,232,600,000—or about $22,000 per 
store per year. Drug stores constitute about 4 per cent of all retail 
establishments and do about 4 per cent of the total retail business. 
This seemingly equitable arrangement is, however, complicated by one 
exceedingly important fact, a fact of particular importance in any 
consideration of drug store layout. Bane of the druggist’s existence 
is, and has been for longer than most druggists can remember, the 
small size of his typical sale—estimated to average about 30 cents 
per customer. This means that drug store overhead-per-sale is high, 
profit on gross revenue consequently low. 

Ever since the introduction about 75 years ago of the first soda fountain 
whose successor is shown in the upper picture on the right, the history 
of drug store layout and design has therefore been the history of 
sundry changes keyed to one basic objective: that of creating multiple 
sales, in an attempt to swell sales-per-customer, reduce overhead-per- 
sale. Such attempts have met with varying degrees of success. Efforts 
to build the so-called “impulse sale,” extremely fashionable a few years 
ago, are today regarded with some skepticism. But what is nowhere 
denied is that the average druggist is still very much dependent upon 
the multitudinous stepchildren which have grown up around his 
original prescription and drug departments. 

Recent studies of relative sales volume for various departments of 
the typical drug store bear this out. Estimates of the part played by 
prescription business range from but 8 to 16 per cent, while soda 
fountain, confectionery and other specialty items may account for 
as much as 50 per cent of total sales volume. Averages, however— 
especially averages for a field as broad as that included in the term 
“drug store’—are notoriously deceptive. Actually, the trend in drug 
store design is toward two more or less distinct types. The first of these 
is the familiar, large, prominently located store which sells every- 
thing from capsules to bathing caps, with breakfast and lunch thrown 
in. The second type, of relatively more recent origin, is the small, 
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strictly “ethical” pharmacy, concentrating on prescriptions and actual 
sick room supplies. Each of these types is the answer to a particular 
problem: the large, general type of store to the problems of high rents 
and transient trade characteristic of congested areas and the small, 
specialized shop to the problems of low volume and high overhead 
which beset the suburban, or neighborhood druggist. Both types are 
illustrated and analyzed on the following pages. 


*Figures are for 1935, the latest available. . + 


Previously published in this series: NO. 1. SERVICE STATIONS, February 1937; 


Courtesy, Drug Topt 


Courtesy, Drug 


NO. 2. SHOE STORES, M h 1937; NO. 3. CAFETERIAS 
AND LUNCHEONETTES, May 1937; NO. 4. WHOLESALE SHOWROOMS, June 193 ail : ; 


and other subjects previously published are invited to address inquiries to The Forum's Editorial Research Department. 
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DRUG STORES 








John Beinert 


PENNSYLVANIA DRUG CO. STORE AT 52np STREET & LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 

Floors: Terrazzo, Belgian black marble chips, with 10 per 
cent sprinkle of Carrara marble, black cement, No. 18 
gauge white metal dividers. Walls and ceiling: plaster, 
painted. Store front: % in. bent aluminum, enamel sheets 
and glass. Sign: Neon, single tube double intensity, anodic 
aluminum reflector. 


FORDYCE & HAMBY, ARCHITECTS 


John Beinert Richard Garrison 
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PENNSYLVANIA DRUG CO. 

STORE AT 5lst STREET & Orn AVE., 
NEW YORK CITY 

FORDYCE & HAMBY, ARCHITECTS 





























FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


Floors: terrazzo. Walls and ceiling: plaster, painted; col- 
umn facing, Formica. Fixtures: wood with Formica base. 
Furniture: Thonet Bros. Store front: bronze, bronze doors. 
Sign: Neon, double intensity; wall sign bronze letters with 
white enamel face. 


Large stores of the type shown on this and the pre- 
ceding page depend on the large volume luncheonette 
business to attract customers to other departments. 
Sheer size makes possible an attractive department- 
alization of the selling area not always feasible in the 
smaller store, a departmentalization which has here 
been competently carried out. In both examples, and 
particularly in the store on this page, a treatment of the 
signs and furnishings somewhat more restrained than 
that typical of this kind of store does much to counter- 
act the effect of a rather crowded layout, without in 
iny way detracting from the customer appeal of the 
lisplay. 
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DISPLAY DETAIL 
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FOUNTAIN 





John Beinert 
































DRUG STORES 


KENMORE PHARMACY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Representative of the best modern practice in the layout and design of 
the large pharmacy, this example is prime evidence of the fact that drug 
store planning techniques are coming of age. Open, orderly and direct, 
the plan provides proper separation, and—at the same time 





appropriate 
articulation of the various departments. A rather novel feature is the 
large display island in the center of the store, where display cases, both 
open and enclosed, are used to screen a series of booths in connection 
with the soda fountain. Lighting is especially well carried out: special 
fixtures incorporated in all display cases focus attention on the stock, 
and unobtrusive units recessed in the ceiling provide general illumination. 
Note also the relatively small amount of space allotted to window display, 
a characteristic of drug store planning. 


FOUNTAIN 
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Russell B. Harding Photos 


ISIDOR RICHMOND, ARCHITECT 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


Floor: terrazzo, contrasting colors; floor in service portion 
painted. Fixtures: 
flush wood veneer, Grand Rapids Store Equipment Co. 
Lighting: indirect, Ericson reflectors. Store front: Alberene 


linoleum. Walls and ceiling: plaster, 


base, Alumilite trim. Sign: Neon. 
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Focal point of the small modern pharmacy is the pre- 
scription department, which usually occupies the entire back 
end of the store. Primarily a prestige-making device, the im- 
pressive open type “laboratory” has utility-value as well, 
since it makes it possible for the pharmacist to keep an eye on 
the store while at work. Usually arranged so as to screen 
the actual working counter, most designs leave the head and 
shoulders of the pharmacist, and as much of the drug storage 
space as possible, exposed to the store. The upper of the two 
drawings above is a plan of the prescription department 
shown immediately at the right, a design employing stock 
elements and carried out in porcelain enamei. The lower 
drawing is a schematic diagram of the ideal prescription 
department, based on that in the Evergreen Pharmacy shown 
on the following page, an unusually successful job. Middle 
picture at the right shows another type of design now in 
vogue, particularly in the middle-size and larger store, in 
which the division between the sales area and compounding 
room is somewhat more definite. Below is a simple and 
effective arrangement for the open type prescription depart- 


ment, especially suitable for small, narrow stores. 
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THE FISCHER PHARMACY. ANN ARBOR, MICH 
H. M. SCHLEGEL, DESIGNER 
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MINER & CARTER, ATLANTA, GA. 
ARTHUR FALKENBERG, DESIGNER; KRUGER MFG. CO 
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ARROW DRUG CO., ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
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EVERGREEN PHARMACY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. HENRY H. VOIGT, OWNER AND DESIGNER 





| J ust as the Kenmore Pharmacy shown on a preceding page may be considered 
a model for large-store design, the plan shown above may profitably be studied 
in connection with the middle-sized store. Typical of the group of stores midway 


between the large downtown drug store and the new-style “ethical” neighbor- FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 
. . . . . , . : i rescription t. raised 6 in. 
hood pharmacy, the design in this case has dispensed with the soda fountain Fleer: terrasse, Heer in preseription cept. reise 





Walls: American Walnut veneer. Ceiling: Acoustica! 
Nu-Wood, Wood Conversion Co. Fixtures: Star Show 
particularly the attractive recessed booth provided for customers awaiting Case Co. Lighting: Electrolier. Store front: ivory and 
green Vitrolite, plate glass (Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 


ae Co.), awning box, York Awning Co. Sign: Neon, porce- 
prescription department at the rear of the store. lain enamel. 


but still has considerable sales area devoted to drugs and specialties. Note 
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prescriptions, use of high-key finishes and lighting to draw attention to the 
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Both of the stores shown on this page are of the strictly “ethical” type, 
dealing only in prescriptions and sick-room supplies. There is currently 
a marked trend toward this type of store, explained by the fact that 
many pharmacists find that by cutting out multitudinous departments 
and concentrating on this type of business overhead is reduced propor- 
tionately more than sales. Not the least advantage accruing to the phar- 
macist making such a change is the considerable increase in prestige in- 
volved. In each of these stores, a simple, utilitarian treatment is em- 
ployed, tending toward the antiseptic, “hospital” effect. Most interesting 
feature of the Knight Drug Store, shown below, is the hexagonal cases 
containing revolving drug cabinets, an excellent means of utilizing other- 
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THE APOTHECARY SHOP, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MAURICE W. WAITE, OWNER AND DESIGNER 
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DRUG STORES 


Hedrich-Blessiny Photos 


STINEWAY DRUG CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
LEICHENKO & ESSER, INC... ARCHITECTS 


T his large store, operated in connection with a basement restaurant, is as 
much luncheonette as pharmacy. Division of the space into two pronounced 
sections is accounted for by the fact that the owners wished to be prepared for 
possible Illinois legislation prohibiting the sale of food in drug stores, in a posi- 
tion readily to divide the store completely. The otherwise excellent treatment 
of furnishings and fixtures is somewhat marred by the rather massive effect of 
the central cosmetic counter (above) , which incidentally tends also to emphasize 
the division of the store already referred to. 
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FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 

Floor: sales area, rubber tile, vermilion and light gray; 
service portion, Bruce maple blocks, 9 x 9 in., E. L. 
Bruce Co., set in mastic. Wallis and ceiling: plaster, 
painted; stainless steel snap-on moldings. Fixtures: 
drug dept., Aspen; luncheonette, pin grained oak. 
Fountain: Breche Violet marble with Verde Antique 
counter, fittings stainiess steel. Air conditioning: duct 
system, Trane cooling with Frick compressors and 
American Radiator Co. filters; heating, steam coils in 
same system. Sign: Neon. 
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OLD STYLE CIRCULATION NEW STYLE 
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BREITENBACH PHARMACY John Beinert 
NEW YORK CITY 


‘ 
4 ontrolling factor in the layout of drug store sales and display space is the 
desire to create multiple sales. Prerequisite for this type of selling is that 
the customer see as much of the stock as possible, attractively displayed and 


clearly priced. This has led to a new type of display counter, in which the 
goods are out in the open where they can readily be examined and handled p HW ) R mM R c Y 


by the customer. Most efficient arrangement for this kind of display has 
proved to be the “island” type, which in some stores has replaced the sidewall 
counter entirely. Islands are kept low, so as not to obstruct a full view of 
the store, and customer aisles made as generous and invitingly wide as pos- 
sible. To stimulate customer circulation past display counters, wrapping 
tables and the cash register are located in the rear of the selling area. Various 
counter arrangements, and a comparison of old- and new-type layouts, are 
iown above. Upper pictures at the right show modern display cases, lower 
ctures typical show windows with prestige-making displays. In the Breiten- 
ch Pharmacy, the entire prescription department is visible through the 
»w window. Note shallow depth of show windows, and below-eye-level back- : 


| 
uunds, typical of new drug store work. Senne nae Gatteiee OF tate nth cee en ative Aevee., Im 
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MANDELL’S DRUG STORE, NEW YORK CITY 





NICHOLAS H. WEISS, ARCHITECT 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 

Floor: Store, Tile-Tex (Tile-Tex Co.); Kitchen, tile 
(Mosaic Tile Co.). Walls and ceiling: plaster, painted 
(Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc.). Fixtures: Walnut, For- 
mica tops. Fountain: Russ Soda Fountain Co. Lighting: 
direct and indirect, Shaw Electric Co. Store front: black 
Carrara glass (Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.) and Insulux 
glass blocks (Owens-Illinois Glass Co.); window frame, 
bronze, Kawneer Co. Sign: Bronze, Brady Sign Co. 


The arrangement of this store takes advantage of a long, narrow 
wing of the irregular store space for location of the necessarily 
attenuated luncheonette counter. Drug display and prescription 
department are opposite, leaving the large end of the store free for 
booths and tables. Three separate entrances draw trade from 
opposite streets and from the lobby of the building in which the 
store is located, and a kitchen is provided to take care of the 
obviously considerable luncheon trade. Decorations on the whole 
are simple and reserved, and an open, spacious effect achieved. 
The mezzanine balcony shown in the picture at the right is used for 
storage only. Again notable is the small amount of space devoted 
to window display. 
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John Beinert Photo 
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THE MOBILE HOUSE 


In Peoria and in Baltimore have recently appeared two 
independent versions of the mobile house, a construction 
form based on a radically new method of house assembly. 
Long known to students of prefabrication as the “truck- 
able unit,” the mobile house is distinguished from all 
other types of construction by the fact that it is built 
as a unit which can be moved conveniently from place to 
place and may therefore be completed in its entirety in 
the shop. 
Such a method of assembly should make possible 
savings in construction costs. All work may be done 
under cover and independent of weather conditions, thus 
issuring continuous—and therefore more economical— 
ise of labor at repetitive tasks. The opportunity to 
nploy fixed, heavy machinery saves labor costs and 
ermits the use of superior materials which cannot be 
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Above, Le Tourneau Steel House; below, Copper Mobile House, in transit 


worked with hand tools. The number of trips to the job 
for both materials and men is materially reduced. 

On the merchandising side, the manufacturer of the 
mobile house can offer the home buyer a complete and 
finished article, one which he may locate on a plot of his 
own choice. Again, the owner of the mobile house is not 
tied down to a particular site, can move at will from 
a deteriorating neighborhood to protect his investment 
Finally, it seems ultimately possible that this very 
mobility will make the mobile house eligible for a chattel 
mortgage, a more favorable type of financing than the 


conventional real estate mortgage. 


Just as prefabrication was headline news of the building 
market of five years ago, the mobile house may well be 


come the most publicized building story of 1937. Whether 


it will be as slow to materialize as prefabrication has been, 


only the future can show. Meanwhile, something of a 


yardstick is provided by the mobile house progenitors, 


the dining car and the trailer. 
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VARIOUS COMBINATIONS of three basic units, Copper Mobile 


Houses. Air conditioning duct is located in shaded area. 
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PROGENITORS 


Grandfather of the mobile house was the so-called “diner,” or 
portable lunch wagon, and other portable (rather than sec- 
tional) structures. As a completely shop fabricated structure, 
the dining car has not received the attention it deserved from 
prefabricators; it provides a valuable reservoir of practical field 
experience, much of which tends to substantiate the claims 
which the mobile house is making for itself. One of the greatest 
advantages of the dining car, for example, has always been its 
ability to move as conditions change from a poor location to 
a better. Another has been the fact that it has always been 
possible to sell the highly equipped diner on terms considerably 
more favorable than those applying to the equipment itself, 
owing to the ease of recapture. Other significant and perhaps 
less favorable diner data applicable to the mobile house: number, 
4,000; annual production, 150-160; cost, $10,000 to $15,000; 
size, 10 ft. 6 in. to 15 ft. wide by 22 ft. to 60 ft. long; haulage 
costs, sometimes as high as $1,000. 

Next in the ancestral line of the mobile house is the automobile 
trailer about which there is so much misinformation current 
that it is difficult to sift fact from fancy. For our purpose, 
however, it is sufficient to note three fairly well established facts. 
The first of these, the undoubted popularity of- the trailer, is 
certainly a good augur for the mobile house. Secondly, there is 
its wholly unexpected (at least by the trailer makers) use in 
isolated instances as a fixed, year ‘round home, and thirdly the 
trailer manufacturer has demonstrated that he can produce 
somewhat acceptable living accommodations at low unit cost. 
The line between the trailer and the mobile house is not sharply 
drawn. Both aim to provide dwelling facilities for a single family 
in a readily transportable form. The chief distinction of the 
trailer—that it is intended primarily for travel—is even tending 
to disappear because of the tendency, in some cases, toward its 
use as a permanent home. At one of the State colleges in the Mid- 
dle West there is even a trailer with a fully excavated basement. 
It may be said, however, that at the expense of mobility the 
mobile house aims to provide more adequate living accom- 
modations and particularly more adequate space than does the 
trailer. 

Some units are designed to observe highway regulations as to 
maximum width (in most States 11 ft.) , while others are shaped 
like ordinary houses and require special permits for shipment. 
Some are designed for shipment of only a few miles, others may 
be economically transported much further. Neatest trick of 
mobile house design so far, and the one which seems to offer 
most for the future of mobile housing, is the construction of 
the house in two or more units narrow enough for shipping, but 
capable of being fitted together on the site to form a house of 
normal dimensions. 


COPPER MOBILE HOUSES 


The last method is the one employed in the design of the Copper 
Mobile House. Here a basic unit, 11 x 284% ft., contains all of 
the mechanical equipment for a complete dwelling unit, and 
may be expanded by the addition of other units of varying size 
from a two-room into a four-, five-, or six-room house. Besides 
having the advantage of making the house easier to transport, 
this arrangement makes for maximum flexibility, three or four 
elements being capable of combination into many more house 
types. 

The fundamental Copper Mobile House plan is a four-room 
two-unit bungalow, expansible by the addition of a one- o: 
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wo-bedroom unit added at the end. Kitchen and bath are 
iocated in one corner, together with an air conditioning unit 
perating through a duct in the hallway ceiling which serves 
all of the rooms without requiring extension of the ductwork 
nto the other units. The rather narrow width of the living 
and dining rooms occasioned by the design limitation of an 
11-foot overall unit width is somewhat relieved by a large open- 
ing between the two rooms. 

The walls are constructed with a light weight, welded, steel 
channel frame, to which steel windows are directly attached. 
Exterior and interior skins are plywood, the exterior skin being 
copper covered and painted. (In the one unit so far constructed, 
outside finish has been made to resemble clapboards.) Plywood 
sheets are 4x8 ft., placed vertically on the outside and hori- 
zontally on the inside; the exterior plywood being attached to 
the framework by screws from behind and the interior finish 
secured with self-threading nails. An interesting feature of the 
construction is the use of square copper rain water leaders to 
fill in the corners. 

Floors and roof are framed with light-weight I-beams, walls and 
roof filled with granular vermiculite insulation. All exterior 
joints are filled with mastic calking compound. 

The houses are set in place on a foundation of precast concrete 
piers extending below the frost line. Space sufficient to permit 
easy structural connection is allowed between uaits, and junction 
boxes are provided for rapid connection of electric wires, etc. 
An opening provides access to a space beneath the kitchen sink 
where all soil and water connections are made. According to the 
manufacturer, the houses may be installed on the site in a few 
hours, moved if necessary to a new location for about $100. 
Tentative price schedules for the Copper Mobile units call for 
slightly less than $2,000 for the basic unit containing the 
mechanical equipment, somewhat more than $1,000 for non- 
mechanical additions. On this basis a 4-room house would cost 
about $3,000, one of 5 or 6 rooms about $4,000. 

Architect John J. Whelan, of Washington, D. C., who is respon- 
sible for the development of the Copper Mobile House, has had 
considerable practical experience in the field of prefabricated 
housing. As designer of twenty-four prefabricated sectional 
houses already erected by Copper Houses, Inc.,* a subsidiary 


*See Arcu. Forum, Dec., 1935, p 549. 
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SONSTRUCTION DETAILS, Copper Mobile Houses. 
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MOBILE HOUSES 
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IN THE SHOP: Completed Le Tourneau unit being jacked-up pre- 
paratory to delivery to the site. 





INTERIOR, living room, Le Tourneau Steel House. 








of the Kennecott Copper Corp., and of fourteen more which 
are shortly to be built, he has had a unique opportunity to see 
exactly how this type of construction works out in practice. It 
is on the basis of this experience that he has turned to the 
construction of mobile, rather than sectional, prefabricated 
houses. Foremost among the reasons which he gives for this 
change is the fact that sectional construction applies the savings 
of shop fabrication to but one-tenth of the cost items of the 
finished house. Thus a saving of 50 per cent in this item affects 
the total cost only 5 per cent. By the mobile house method, on 
the other hand, he hopes to apply shop fabrication to almost 
the entire house, thereby effect considerably larger savings. 
Another of the economies which Architect Whelan anticipates is 
of particular importance to architects, since it may provide the 
key to architect-participation in the low cost house field. This 
is a saving in design cost. On this point Architect Whelan says, 
: . we found from our experience with the sectional or 
module construction that we could not redesign every house to 
suit the whims and fancies of owners, or the engineering and 
architectural services would total in expense a sum greater than 
the cost of the material we were furnishing. In an effort to 
eliminate these repetitive and costly services we designed the 
stock truckable units for flexibility of combination in order 
to avoid monotony but maintain duplicity.” 


LE TOURNEAU STEEL HOUSE 


Of a distinctly different type is the all steel, are welded five- 
room bungalow developed by Architect Ephraim Field for 
R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., of Peoria, Ill. Normal in size and 
shape (32x 44 ft.), and weighing 41 tons, this house requires 
a special permit for highway transportation. The plan provides 
a living room, kitchen, breakfast room, two bedrooms, bath 
and garage. A special aspect of the initial Le Tourneau pro- 
gram, which calls for the construction of six such units for 
employe housing, involves floating the completed houses across 
the Illinois River on their own bottoms. Three steel rings are 
provided in the roof so that the houses may be lifted bodily 
and set in position by tractor crane. 

Production methods, which are being perfected on the five 
houses now building (one has been completed) , clearly indicate 
the advantages of complete shop fabrication and assembly. Of 
these, the most important are the freedom from the necessity 
to provide for innumerable construction joints, as in sectional 
construction, and the opportunity to apply advanced tech- 
niques in the assembly of the various parts. 

Floors for the Le Tourneau house are built upside down in two 
sections. Floor plates are first placed on a steel and concrete 
platform of the exact ground area of the completed house, 
32 x 44 feet. These plates are 14 in. thick, 96 in. wide and 44 ft. 
long, four such plates being used in the construction of the 
complete floor. Atop these plates 6 in. light-weight I-beams are 
set crosswise at intervals of 2 ft. and welded to the floor plates. 
The frame is then boxed-in with 12 in. junior channels and 
additional junior I-beams placed across the joists to act as 
girders. Water and soil pipes are next installed, and the entire 
underside painted with non-corroding paint and black asphalt. 
The two halves are then separately turned over, tacked together, 
and beads laid down the 44 ft. length of the three joints between 
the four plates, making the floor a solid unit. 

After the floor structure is completed, it is lifted off the 
platform to make way for the construction of the roof, which 
is built right side up. Ceiling plates of No. 10 gauge steel 

(Continued on page 82) 
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This is a model of a city which Mr. Norman Bel 
Geddes believes we may all be working in twenty-odd 
years from now. It shows a highly concentrated busi- 
ness center whose use of huge towers, widely spaced, 
would contain a working population of three to five 
times the present density average in New York, and 
supporting a total population of perhaps 15,000,000. 
The idea of communities better than those in existence 
has intrigued men of powerful imagination for centu- 
ries: More, Bellamy, Wells, Howard, Corbett, Corbusier 
and Wright are only a few. The main subject of the 
Geddes plan, the basis of a promotional program,* is 
the solution of traffic problems; its architectural aspects 
are incidental, forming only the skeleton upon which 
the traffic solution is laid. Since the model was built to 
be photographed, this constituted another controlling 
factor. 

Within these limitations the plan was laid out, its de- 
sign reflecting three basic assumptions: 

1. That the automobile will, in 20 years, be essentially 
the same type of carrier that it is today, and that it will 
still be the most common means of transportation. No 
provision for autogiros and similar possible develop- 
ments has been considered. 

2. That the city of the future will be larger, not smaller 
than the metropolis of today. There is evidence to sug- 
gest that the big city will shrink, and become more 
decentralized, tending toward a more balanced relation 
of town and country. The designer believes that while 
rural areas will become more highly developed, cities 
will also continue to grow. 

3. That all land, and all land use will be completely 
controlled by the municipality. This planned city, obvi- 
ously, with its predetermined location of skyscrapers, 
low buildings, parks, and super-streets would have no 
place for the type of private initiative which exists in 
the real estate field today. 

It is only within the limitations mentioned, and on the 
basis of the above premises, that the Geddes plan should 
be examined. One may question its assumptions, the 
grid plan, the complete exclusion of dwellings from the 
commercial section shown by the model. In fairness to 
the designer it should be noted that the entire model 
was designed in one week and executed in four addi- 
tional weeks. 


*The model was made under the sponsorship of the Shell oil 
companies. 
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een from above, the city appears as a grid, with blocks 250 x 500 ft., bounded by streets 80 x 100 
ft. wide. Traffic on these streets would flow at about 20 miles an hour.* An average city street has 
three moving lanes, two parking lanes, and 15 ft. of sidewalk at the sides. In the Geddes scheme 
the sidewalks are raised a story, providing three more lanes of traffic. Parking and loading take 
place on the ground floor level of the buildings, thus making available two additional lanes of 
traffic. These five additional lanes of moving cars increase the street capacity about 65 per cent. 
At ten-block intervals are the arterial highways, 400 ft. in width, and divided according to the 
speed and character of the traffic. The small illustration on the left shows a typical intersection: 
traffic on these roads is one-way, with right-hand turns to other highways and to the low-speed 
ieeder avenues. The bulk of the land is covered with low buildings and parks, with groups of sky- 
scrapers concentrated at intersections, on plazas, and along the various avenues according to 
rganic requirements. 


Present average New York City traffic speed: about six miles an hour. 
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It is at sunset that Mr. Geddes’ brave new city appears at its most romantic, with the last rays of 


the afternoon sun creating a vast patchwork of black and white. On the highways and subways 
the crowds stream out to the vast suburbs. By midnight, save for the hotels, watchmen, and late 
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A monthly section devoted to reporting the news and activities 
of building finance, real estate, management and construction 
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HARMON SUBDIVISION, 1937 MODEL (See Page 64). 
































HARMON BUILDS AGAIN 


this time in Chicago, where “‘Americanization” 
is helping to sell $10,000 houses. 


W ues William Burke Harmon was still 
in kneepants, his father was capitalizing 
on his ideas about subdividing land in 
Cincinnati. Before Burke was out of his 
‘teens, his father was building up Harmon, 
N. Y. Last month Burke Harmon was, for 
the second time and the second generation, 
again proving that Harmon National Real 
Estate Corp. is no empty title: to add to 
his developments in New Jersey, on Long 
Island, and in New York’s Westchester 
County, he opened a development in Chi- 
cago called, with more purpose than was 
immediately self-evident, Colonial Village. 

The project Burke Harmon had to de- 
velop, publicize, and sell was a 130-acre 
plat of even ground on the south edge of 
Chicago. He has owned the land since 1927, 
has been biding his time for the proper 
moment to start operations. During de- 
pression years, Builder Harmon kept his 
hand in by building on a constrained scale 
in the East. Just after the New Year 
began, Builder Harmon turned to Chicago, 
broke ground for the first of a projected 
285 houses. 

Because merchandizing is important in 
a market of rising costs, Developer Harmon 
gave considerable care to his publicity. 
For his market he chose the lower middle- 
class industrial workers in his neighbor- 
hood. Observing that they were mostly 
first- and second-generation immigrants, he 
set his theme as the Americanization of 
the worker. Hence “Colonial Village.” 

From the time work started until Colo- 
nial Village’s formal opening day last 
month, a matter of five months, there was 
very little publicity of any kind. No adver- 
tisements were run. There was no direct 
mail campaign. Reason: Developer Har- 
mon feels that large crowds are all right 
for speculative land sales, but serve simply 
to surround legitimate home prospects 
with noisy dead-heads. 


Harmon estimates that some 30,000 per- 
sons have been through the four completed 
model houses, arriving at that figure from 
his count of 7,500 cars which have gone 
into the subdivision. A boy was hired to sit 
at the subdivision’s entrance and _ take 
down license numbers, thus at once getting 
an estimate of the number of visitors and 
also compiling a valuable list of prospects, 
since the license numbers can be keyed to a 
list of names and addresses. Each morn- 
ing Harmon’s salesmen receive cards with 
the names of 15 of these potential house- 
buyers, divided as to the neighborhood in 
which they live. The salesmen call to find 
out if they are interested in buying in 
Colonial Village. If they seem worthy 
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prospects, their names are tabulated in a 
registration file. For three weeks they are 
their original salesman’s exclusive pros- 
pects, and he can exercise an option on 
them for three more weeks. After that, 
any salesman can try to sell them. 

For his one resounding merchandising 
coup thus far, Builder Harmon and his 
publicity man William Harshe have capi- 
talized on the attention accorded Robert S. 
and Helen M. Lynd’s Middletown in Tran- 
sition, the study of Muncie, Ind., as an 
average American town. Harmon organized 
a contest which was run in the Muncie Eve- 
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Burke Harmon (left) and Stunt. 


ning Press to pick the “typical” American 
family from that typical American town. 
This family of four was flown to Chicago 
on a Friday, taken to Colonial Village the 
next day where the “typical” mother cut a 
ribbon across the front door of one of the 
model houses (see cut). The model house 
had been supplied with the latest in elec- 
trical equipment by Commonwealth Edi- 
son, and was furnished by a Chicago de- 
partment store. 

What this family was brought up to 
help sell was 31 houses, which stretch out 
along either side of one road (see frontis- 
piece). Builder Harmon brought Architect 
Albert E. Olsen from New York as asso- 
ciate to his Chicago Architect Albert 
Frederic Heino. These two devised four 
variations on a floor plan for two types 
(see p. 65), worked out still further varia- 
tions by supplying five different surface 
treatments. All the houses, which range in 
price from $7,500 to $10,500, have been 
given a Colonial treatment, varying from 
Dutch Colonial through Regency. Harmon 
is also proud of the fact that the houses do 
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not make an unbroken line but are set ; 
different lengths back from the road, in 
modified S-curve. Lots are either 40 x 12 
ft. or 60 x 123 ft. 

Colonial Village was financed by the Na 
tional Homes Finance Corp. Harmo, 
submitted his plans to the FHA, had th, 
houses approved for FHA-insured mort 
gages. The National Homes Finance Corp 
then advanced 50 per cent of the loan for 
the houses being constructed. At that time 
Harmon signed a mortgage for the entire 
amount. When the houses were half built, 
25 per cent of the money was advanced, 
another 25 per cent coming through when 
the houses were completed. Harmon paid 
his contractors according to a schedule 
based on this division of payments. 


The National Homes Finance Corp. then 
sold the mortgage paper on the market. 
Thus the original investor got its money 
back, while the mortgage holder draws 51 
per cent interest. As the buyers take over, 
the FHA mortgage will be changed to re- 
move Builder Harmon’s responsibility, the 
buyer becoming the debtor. 


Thus far, Builder Harmon has sold only 
a fraction of his houses, but he has hardly 
had time enough to realize the benefits of 
his recent merchandizing program. Nor 
will the “typical” family be his only effort 
at bringing Colonial Village to the atten- 
tion of Chicago’s buying market. He has 
already hastened to point out, in the series 
of advertisements which began last month, 
that Colonial Village is only 28 minutes 
away from the Loop by the Illinois Central, 
that all the houses are completely insulated, 
completely air conditioned. Another often 
reiterated statement: These houses could 
not be duplicated for a price 15 per cent 
higher, the bulk purchase of materials hav- 
ing been made in 1936. 


oa * * * * * * 


As testimonial to the fact that although 
he is up to his neck in work at Colonial 
Village, he can still think of his Eastern 
developments, Burke Harmon came out 
last month with a neat advertising and 
promotion scheme for his Harbour Green 
on Long Island, his Orchard Hill in West- 
chester, and his Chatham Manor in New 
Jersey. In the New York newspapers ap- 
peared a whopping advertisement six 
columns wide and the full page long 
announcing the opening of three model 
houses—one in each of the developments. 
The advertisement was unique in that it 
appeared over the name of Wanamaker’s, 
famed Manhattan department store. This 
was the logical conclusion to an established 
working partnership. Having decorated and 
furnished “Shutters and Shingles,” a Har- 
mon house on its 8th floor, Wanamaker’s 
had extended its share of the plan to the 
furnishing and decoration of the three 
model houses, given its readers explicit di- 
rections on how to reach each one, there 
to see not only Wanamaker furniture, but a 
Harmon home and a Harmon subdivision. 
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Two of Burke Harmon’s Model Houses. 





FOUNDATION: Walls—concrete. Cellar floor 
—concrete on cinder fill. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—stone veneer, 
brick veneer, redwood siding or Perfection 
shingles; yellow pine wood frame, diagonal 
sheathing. Inside—wood lath and plaster. In- 
terior partitions—stud walls, 16 in. o.c. and 
s-coats plaster on wood lath. 
ROOF: Shingled with 15 Ib. roofers’ felt and 
in-1 butt asphalt shingles. 
HEET METAL WORK: Flashing, 
ad teaders—copper'. bearing 
etal. 
‘SULATION: Outside walls and attic floor 


gutters 
galvanized 
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—l4 in. balsam wool. Weatherstripping—gal- 
vanized interlocking. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung. Glass 
—dquality B. 

STAIRS: Treads, handrail and newels—oak. 
Risers, stringers and balusters—pine. 
FLOORS: All rooms—select red oak. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room, bedrooms 
and halls—walipaper. Bathrooms—tile wain- 


scoting. 

WOODWORK: Trim—gum. Doors — pine, 
6-panel Colonial. 

PAINTING: Interior: Walls and ceilings in 


kitchen and bath—2 coats enamel finish; ceil- 
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ings in other rooms—calcimine. Floors—filled, 


stained, shellac and wax. Exterior: Walls—2 
coats outside paint. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring— 


rigid conduit for exterior; flexible for interior. 
PLUMBING: Fixtures, Kohler Co. and Crane 


Co. Pipes: Soil, waste and vent—heavy cast 
iron. Water—galvanized steel. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Aijir 
conditioning unit including fan, filters, hu- 


midifier, Fox Furnace Co. and American 
Radiator Co. Boiler—coal fired. Hot water 
heater—30 gallon storage tank, gas heater for 
summer, coil in boiler for winter. 



































REALTY’S KNOTTIEST PROBLEM 


is surveyed by the Twentieth Century Fund. Some body blows at the theory 
of tax limitation together with a ten-point program for realty taxation. 


Ix the fall of 1983 the NAREB, through 
its Committee on Taxation under able 
Realtor Adam Schantz, declared open war 
on high property taxes (Arco. Forum, 
July, 1934, p. 68). The first and most im- 
portant objective in its six-point program 
was to press for a constitutional property 
tax limitation in the 43 States still without 
one. In the 45 months since this brave be- 
ginning, only one State has passed any 
form of tax limitation. 

When it is remembered that there are 
some 14 million home owners in the U.S. 
with a definite financial stake in property 
tax reduction, and when it is remembered 
that this army can be mobilized so quickly 
that in 1933 in Ohio 900,000 votes for tax 
limitation were corralled in a single sum- 
mer, the current standstill of the tax limita- 
tion drive demands more than a cursory 
explanation. That explanation is to be 
found in the arguments against tax limita- 
tion, and like good tacticians, many a real- 
tor in the past year has been reviewing 
those arguments with care. Last month to 
the help of this tactical review there came 
the newest publication from the press of 
the Twentieth Century Fund, “Facing the 
Tax Problem.”* It contained and endorsed 
every considerable argument ever adduced 


*Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., $3.00. 
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against the reduction, exemption, or limi- 
tation of the property tax. 

The Twentieth Century Fund was es- 
tablished in 1919 by President Edward A. 
Filene of Filene’s Sons, Boston department 
store, and is administered by nine trustees 
on a mildly liberal, fairly detached basis. 
Among its best known pieces of research 
are “The Internal Debt of the US.,” 
“Stock Market Control,” “Labor and the 
Government.” The committee in charge of 
the taxation study consisted of Thomas I. 
Parkinson, conservative anti-New Deal 
President of the Equitable Life; Lawyer 
Francis Biddle, onetime chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board; President 
Harry S. Dennison of the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Co.; Robert M. Haig, consultant 
on taxation to the U.S. Treasury; Roswell 
F. Magill, early New Dealer, onetime As- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Treasury 
on Taxation; Peter Molyneaux, editor of 
the Texas Weekly; Eustace Seligman, of 
the famed law firm of Sullivan & Crom- 


well; and Evans Clark, secretary of the 
Fund. 


“The Public Interest.”. The property tax in 
the U.S. today produces about $4,500,000,- 
000 a year, or about two-thirds of the 
total State and local tax revenues. This is 
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nearly twice as much revenue as is derived 
from the second largest source of revenue 
in the U.S., the income tax. This property 
tax divides itself into two components: the 
tax on realty and the tax on other personal 
property and intangibles. Taking a nation- 
wide average, the tax on realty produces 
about 80 per cent of the total property 
tax,* which is still considerably more than 
is derived from any other single assess- 
ment source. 

“In common with practically every other 
observer, past or present,” remarks the 
Fund committee, “we deplore the obvious 
injustices found under the property tax. 
We urge that they be speedily lessened, 
even though complete elimination is too 
much to hope for. The best tax system is 
the one that most fully promotes the pub- 
lic interest. . . . The first problem is to de- 
termine what the public interest is.” 

On so much there is general agreement. 
The point at which the trains of thought 
of realty and the Twentieth Century Fund 
part company is where each defines the 
public interest. To realty it seems obvious 
that any reduction in property taxes will 
benefit nearly everybody—not only in re- 
duced tax payments, but in reduced rent, 
reduced overhead, reduced prices. To the 
Fund committee, however, the matter ap- 
pears in another light. “Public interest.” 
it feels, must also be compatible with what 
it terms “tax justice.” On its face, this 
reservation is a commonplace, readily en- 
dorsed by everybody. But the Fund finds 
in it some hard corollaries. Of these the 
most fundamental is that the total U.S. tax 
revenues of $12,500,000,000 must willy 
nilly be raised every year; and every ex- 
emption in one quarter means a corre- 
sponding increased imposition in another. 
The criterion of what makes a good tax 
therefore becomes deeply involved in the 
question of what makes a just tax. 

Accepting the need for tax justice, the 
Fund finds it natural to protest strongly 
against any reduction in property taxes. 
The argument against reduction of prop- 
erty taxes is that existing realty values 
have already been “capitalized” against 
future taxation: that is, at the time of its 

(Continued on page 50) 


*The latest survey by The National Municipal 
Review shows that in the 310 leading cities of 
the U.S. during 1936 only 20 derived less than 
80 per cent of the property tax revenue from 
realty, only five derived less than 70 per cent, 
and none derived less than 55 per cent. 
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A QUINTET OF TAXPAYERS 


from Philadelphia, including the world’s smallest, fill out 


the second in a series of portfolios. 


Th its February issue, THe ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum presented a panel of six taxpayers, 
prepared a summation of their finances, 
and examined them with a view to their 
essential character as hedges on real estate 
futures. The first portfolio examined a sex- 
tet of the buildings which have helped to 
change the face of Manhattan. This month 
Tue ArcHITEcTURAL Forum looks at five 
from Philadelphia, expects in the near 
future to present a similar number from 
Chicago. 


Philadelphia is famed as the City of 
Homes, and for considerable reason, since 
83 per cent of the dwelling units are in row 
houses, 13 per cent in semi-detached villas. 
Absent from the Philadelphia scene are the 
ten- to twenty-story apartment buildings 
of Chicago and New York. Even the num- 
ber of skyscraping office buildings, stores, 
and hotels does not reach into three figures. 
Thus is obviated to an extent the cycle 
which has produced many a _ taxpayer: 


1. This site, before the present improve- 
ment, was a parking space, with rents that 
failed even to meet taxes. A corner lot in a 
neighborhood with increasing commercial 
possibilities, its value was high enough to 
warrant a reasonably ambitious taxpayer. 
Treatment, with the possible exception of the 
somewhat pretentious cast stone facing, is 
simple. The solution of the corner problem is 
ingenious: two slender columns were run 
from the height of the building, framing the 
door; and by a system of partial cantilever 
construction the piers were kept back of the 
plane of the glass windows. Architects: Maga- 
ziner & Eberhard. 


BEFORE AFTER 
ASSESSED VALUATION $50,400 unknown 
TAXES 1,323 unknown 
RENTS 600 $4,200 
MORTGAGES none none 
COST of demolition and new 
building 18,000 
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from prosperity skyscraper to depression 
debit, to demolition, to parking space, to 
taxpayer—and around again. 

Actually, of the five Philadelphia tax- 
payers herewith presented, one replaced a 
vacant four-story residential structure, one 
a parking-space, one an_ eighteen-story 
white elephant, one an office building, and 
the fifth was erected merely to make a 
gainful investment out of a plot of embar- 
rassing limitations. Otherwise these tax- 
payers conform to the few rules-of-thumb 
and generalities laid down in reference to 
structures of this type last February 
(Arcn. Forum, February, 1937, p. 158). 

Land cost is a basic factor in determin- 
ing the size and shape of a taxpayer. This is 
nowhere better exemplified than by a look 
at No. 3 in the portfolio, a building which 
fills a plot exactly 45 in. deep, and demon- 
strates vividly what can be done to protect 
what appeared to be a hopeless investment. 

The neighborhood shapes the design. As 
a rule, all taxpayers are of modern design, 


with a sleekness of material and a smooth 
ness of surface and a strong stress on line 
But No. 4 is more restrained, not only be 
dress 
exterior must impress a wealthy class of 


cause it is a swank shop whose 
prospects, but also because, like an increas 
ing number of merchandise outlets, it has 
been placed in a residential neighborhood 

Display shapes the taxpayer, and has 
brought about most of the improvement in 
its design. Thus, in No. 5, the requirements 
of display demanded the slender piers and 
large window spaces, an arrangement which 
resulted in a sound, dignified design 

The short life of a taxpayer makes heavy 
practice. The 
only exception to this rule is that some 
owners will lay foundations and bearing 
walls capable of carrying a future load of 
additional stories. None of these five Phila 
delphia taxpayers has, 
planned for such a future. 

Rents for taxpayers are based on a grad 
uated scale of percentage leasing. The prac 
tice of percentage leasing, long a familiar 
technique, is doubly popular since depres 
sion. Manhattan's rental agents are follow 
ing these precepts more and more, and the 
same obtains for any heavily metropolitan 
district. In Philadelphia, it has not yet 
taken hold to the marked extent that it has 
in Manhattan, most realty owners being 
conservative trust funds, long on invest 


construction an unsound 


however, been 


ment, short on speculation. 
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2. Pictured on this page are two of three taxpay.- 
which front two short blocks in the heart of commerce .,] 
Philadelphia. For an idea of their orientation, see ti¢ 
cut at the right, below: to the extreme left is Taxpay +, 
No. 3 (below, left), in the middle is the Tru-Site Ocul) « 
Co., while the remainder of the space is taken up wiih 
Taxpayer No. 2 (left). All three taxpayers were built 
after a city ordinance had been passed to widen the street 
on which they face. Taxpayer No. 2 is a straightaway ex. 
ample of approved technique: limestone is a popular 
exterior material; there is some uniformity to shop signs: 
the first floor is liberally equipped with window space 
for merchandizing; the piers are slender and widely 
spaced; shop entrances are cantilevered; there is an ar- 
cade entrance to second floor office space. All rents are 
guaranteed, except for one percentage lease. Architects: 
Simon & Simon. 


BEFORE AFTER 
ASSESSED VALUATION $515,000 $549,000 
TAXES 14,640 13,978.71 
RENTS 6,000 30,000 
MORTGAGES none none 
COST of demolition and new building 68,000 


3. This taxpayer is probably the smallest taxpayer in 
the world, and is a monument to the ingenuity of its 
owner. The widening of the street referred to above leit a 
ribbon of land 45 in. deep. Despite this discouraging limi- 
tation, the owner erected shelter for three establishments 
along a 90 ft. front, was able even to supply them with a 
cellar for storage. For tenants he signed up a soft-drink 
establishment, a dry cleaning shop, and a jewelry repair 
shop. A year’s rents have paid the investment for the new 
building out twice, providing the last and most cogent 
proof that this taxpayer is one of the neatest expressions 
of land utilization. Architect: Israel Demchick. 


BEFORE AFTER 
ASSESSED VALUATION $325,000 $59,400 
TAXES 9,262.50 1,559.25 
RENTS 20,000 3,900 
MORTGAGES none none 
COST of demolition and new building 9,500 
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4. This swank Philadelphia dress shop is 
-» the forefront of a trend which is bringing 
ommercial establishments into residential 
listricts. Its facade is therefore appropriately 
-estrained. Since the display is aimed at a re- 
tricted minority there is no necessity for it 
to shout at every passer-by. The layout of the 
shop is a workmanlike solution to the prob- 
lem of keeping circulation to a minimum: 
the stock rooms are central so that models 
have easy access both to salon and to lounge. 
Architects: Thalheimer & Weitz. 


BEFORE AFTER 
ASSESSED VALUATION $80,000 $70,000 
TAXES 2,350 2,100 
RENTS none 7,500 
MORTGAGES none none 
COST of demolition and new 
building 30,000 


5. This taxpayer (right) replaced a nine- 
story building originally designed as a hotel, 
which was subsequently made into an apart- 
ment building and finally into an office 
building. At no point did it make money. 
In its last years its income did not equal 
even the cost of operation. At present the 
bar and grill, seven stores, second-floor office 
space, and basement barber shop yield a 
gross income of $26,000, while total operating 
charges do not eaceed $4,000, a minimum 
made possible by central plant heat and the 
absence of elevators. Nor is there janitor serv- 
ice, the leases stipulating that each tenant take 
care of his space. The Flanders Bar and Grill, 
which has an interior designed by Manhat- 
tan’s Architects Pruitt & Brown, represents a 
departure from standard Philadelphia rent- 
ing practice in that there has been a per- 
centage clause specified. Architects: Register 
& Pepper. 


BEFORE AFTER 
ASSESSED VALUATION $603,600 $446,000 
RENTS none 26,000 
TAXES 1,614.63 1,126.15 
MORTGAGES undisclosed none 
COST of demolition and new 
uilding 77,500 
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AN INDEX TO LABOR AND MATERIAL 


prices in the small house market shows new highs and no declines as the union 


hits its stride. 


Saat house costs collected from 26 cities 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
in April show the sharpest increase in 
prices to be registered in the 15 months 
of the FHLBB index, an increase largely 
attributable to the rise in material prices. 
Last month the May small house costs 
from 25 other cities reporting to the 
FHLBB were released, showed a similarly 
high increase. Only difference was that 
labor rather than material prices were re- 
vealed as the decisive factor in the May 
increase. 

Below are shown the cost data from 
the 25 cities reporting for May, together 
with similar data for the past five quarters. 
Another 41 cities report in the intervening 
months. Similarly collected data are given 
on the cubic foot cost in the 25 cities re- 
porting this month. Beside the table is 
given a detailed description of the stan- 
dard house upon which the bids have been 


The House on Which Costs Are Reported is 
a detached 6-room home of 24,000 cubic 
feet volume. Living room, dining room, 
kitchen, and lavatory on first floor; 3 
bedrooms and bath on second floor. Ex- 
terior is wide-board siding with brick and 
stucco as features of design. Best quality 
materials and workmanship are used 
throughout. 

The house is not completed ready for 
occupancy. It includes all fundamental 
structural elements, an attached 1-car 
garage, an unfinished cellar, an unfinished 
attic, a fireplace, essential heating, plumb- 
ing, and electric wiring equipment, and 
complete insulation. It does not include 
wall-paper nor other wall nor ceiling finish 
on interior plastered surfaces, lighting fix- 
tures, refrigerators, water heaters, ranges, 
screens, weather stripping, nor window 
shades. 

Reported costs include, in addition to 
material and labor costs, compensation 
insurance, an allowance for contractor’s 
overhead and transportation of materials, 
plus 10 per cent for builder’s profit. 

Reported costs do not include the cost 
of land nor of surveying the land, the 
cost of planting the lot, nor of providing 
walks and driveways; they do not include 
architect’s fee, cost of building permit, 
financing charges, nor sales costs. 

In figuring costs, current prices on the 
same building materials list are obtained 
every three months from the same dealers, 
and current wage rates are obtained from 
the same reputable contractors and op- 
erative builders. 


made. The value of such a compilation 
lies obviously in the relative trends re- 
vealed rather than in the absolute values 
quoted. 

The increasingly disturbing réle being 
played by labor wages in the residential 
field was corroborated last month on other 
fronts, as the full effect of the Spring union 
contracts began to make itself felt. The 
plasterers got a six-hour day in New York. 
In Seattle the six-hour day became nearly 
universal in the building trades. In Detroit 
small house construction virtually ceased 
for a fortnight when negotiations for 
Spring rates began. In the non-union town 
of Hartford building labor wages have risen 
25 per cent in the last twelve months. In 
Portland, Ore., there was a general increase 
in building wages of 18 per cent on Janu- 
ary 1, and current demands are for a six- 
hour day with eight-hour pay. In Denver 
the unions have practically won their fight 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK §YBIC FOOT 


for a closed shop, are getting from $1.38 to 
$1.50 an hour for skilled building labor. 

Of the 25 cities reporting to the FHLBB 
for May, only three turned in bids of more 
than $6,000 on the standard house last 
November. For May the total of bids over 
$6,000 from the same cities had climbed 
to 15. 

Greatest rate of increase over the last re- 
port in February was the 15 per cent regis- 
tered by Phoenix, Ariz., where the cost of 
the small house rose from $5,885 to $6,742. 
Second and third largest increases came 
from Pittsburgh and Harrisburg with 9 
per cent. Only city to show an increase of 
less than one per cent was San Diego. 

Highest absolute costs were registered 
from Cleveland and Phoenix, where the 
cubic cost on the FHLBB house stood at 
28.1 cents, and from Pittsburgh, where the 
rate was a flat 28 cents. Lowest rate was 
22 cents in Little Rock, Ark. 








a cosT TOTAL BUILDING COST 
MAY MAY MAY FEB. NOV. AUG. MAY FEB. 
1937 1936 1937 1937 1936 1936 1936 1936 
NO. 3—PITTSBURGH: 
DELAWARE: ; 
WILMINGTON $0.239 $0.220 $5,737 $5 406 $5,258 $5,259 $5,290 $5,213 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
HARRISBURG 258 227 6,186 5 668 5,408 5,405 5,439 5,371 
PHILADELPHIA 248 203 5,944 5 483 5,010 4,929 4870 4584 
PITTSBURGH 280 225 6,730 6,179 5,920 5,433 5,405 5,474 
WEST VIRGINIA: 
CHARLESTON 248 228 5,957 5,696 5,696 5,564 5,477 5,476 
NO. 5—CINCINNATI: 
KENTUCKY: 
LEXINGTON 245 213 5,887 err 5 4e2 5,237 5,120 4,993 
LOUISVILLE .255 .222 6,111 a 5,456 5,338 5,326 5,384 
OHIO: 
CINCINNATI 263 243 6,321 5,849 5,748 5,932 5,827 5,809 
CLEVELAND 28) 256 6,756 6,320 6,213 6,165 6,14 6,028 
COLUMBUS 265 230 6,352 6,052 5,778 5,850 5,529 5,522 
TENNESSEE: 
MEMPHIS 238 213 5,704 5,462 5,092 5,080 5,120 4 841 
NASHVILLE 226 212 5,421 5,267 5,094 5,096 5,089 5,030 





NO. 9—LITTLE ROCK: 


ARKANSAS: 
LITTLE ROCK 220 217 5,285 5,195 5,136 5,202 5,215 5,215 
LOUISIANA: 
NEW ORLEANS 246 211 5,911 5,601 5,395 5,124 5,075 5,075 
SHREVEPORT 248 — 5,961 5,468 a, ran AE 
MISSISSIPPI: 
JACKSON 244 .222 5 849 5,607 5,412 5,365 5,333 5,319 
NEW MEXICO: 
ve ee 265 234 6,358 5,948 5,827 5,779 5,625 5,625 
XAS: 
DALLAS 256 234 6,143 5,968 5 641 5,641 See. . witches 
HOUSTON 266 247 6 391 5,935 5,809 5,809 eee 
SAN ANTONIO 262 231 6,284 5,884 5,538 5,532 5,532 5,464 





NO. {2—LOS ANGELES: 


ARIZONA: . 

PHOENIX 281 255 6,742 5,885 5,843 6,032 6,112 6,044 
CALIFORNIA: : 

LOS ANGELES 251 218 6,015 5,800 5,489 5,301 5,239 5,316 

SAN DIEGO 25 224 6.141 6,137 5,581 5,361 5,381 5,385 

SAN FRANCISCO .267 251 6,407 6,319 6,222 6,151 GIF = -eateses 
NEVADA: 

.277 263 6,641 6,360 6,354 6,313 6,324 6,097 
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i. Plumbing 
2. Heating 
3. Flashing 


4. Screens 

5. Hardware 

6. Roofing 

1. Gutters, spouts 
8. Insulation 


9. Air Conditioning 
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BEHIND THE PRICES 


of two building materials. 
Copper and brick futures. 


Last month the cost of Copper to build- 
ing material manufacturers was pegged at 
14 cents a pound, a level at which market 
observers felt that it would stick, barring 
war scares, until early fall. This cost, al- 
though 69 per cent above the 1936 average 
of 9.77 cents a pound, is nevertheless a 
relief from the April cost level, when 
copper’s biggest producers,* reacting to 
the tremendous bids from the London 
market, upped prices to 17 cents a pound. 

Copper’s biggest peacetime consumers 
are the non-building electrical and automo- 
tive industries. Building, which five years 
ago bought only 58,000,000 Ibs., last year 
took some 142,000,000 Ibs., exclusive of 
wiring, 24,000,000 more than in 1929 when 
there was twice the capital in building. 
Already, in the first quarter of 1937, build- 
ing has accounted for 23,000 tons of copper, 
a 66.4 per cent increase over 1936. With 
the tremendous rise in the use of copper 
screens, copper pipes and fittings, copper 
flashings and drainage equipment, and air 
conditioning, building has become third 
greatest consumer, has the reputation of 
having supplied the reason for copper’s 
respectable 1936 profits. 

Production costs for copper are rela- 
tively stable: it costs little more to pro- 
duce 10,000 pounds than to produce 1,000. 
Labor costs are likewise predictably level, 
the miners receiving a minimum of $6 per 
hour with fluctuations according to the 


*Anaconda, Kennecott, and Phelps Dodge pro- 
duce over 80 per cent of domestic copper. 
When one of this Big Three shifts the price, 
the others usually follow suit. 
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current price of copper. With power costs 
little changed and transportation expenses 
up by little more than 10 per cent, there 
seemed no logical cause for pegging the 
price at 17 cents a pound.* Actually the 
cause for the rise was two-fold. First, 
European armaments had lifted the bid- 
ding to 17.35 cents a pound. Furthermore, 
the apparent consumption of copper in 
April was 95,880 tons and since the total 
U.S. copper production capacity approxi- 
mates only 1,000,000 tons a year, con- 
sumption at the April rate for the balance 
of 1937 would result in a shortage and an 
increase in prices. 

However, the bottom fell out of the 
London market when the word was passed 
around that buyers’ credit was weak and 
that war threats were dissipating. Simul- 
taneously came President Roosevelt’s pro- 
nunciamento against the high prices of 
durable goods, and back went the price 
of copper to 14 cents a pound. 

The drop leaves the cost of copper still 
so far above the 1936 average that con- 
sumers are bound to feel the pressure. For 
the future, those consumers can console 
themselves with one hope. The scare handed 
the copper buyers by the temporary price 
of 17 cents a pound so packed order books 
that the Copper and Brass Research As- 
sociation announced last month that, 


* Under the NRA that price had been set at 
9 cents a pound with the industry conceding 
that the ball of profit starts rolling at 8 cents 
a pound. 





Rising construction costs are hard to 
explain to the prospective home buyer 
who sees $1,000 added on to last year’s 
$5,000 house. Smart merchandising calls 
for an explanation packed with facts. To 
the architect and the builder Tut Forum 
presents herewith a battery of simple, ac- 
curate facts about two of Building’s five 
basic materials. 
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should no more orders be placed with 
producers, mines would still be kept busy 
until September. This indicates the  pes- 
sibility of a slight overproduction with a 
consequent fractional decline in prices. 


Last month the price of Briek became 
complicated by the fast-shifting patterns 
of Labor. Behind wholesale costs for the 
next few months will be the figure of an 
‘old-line AFL labor leader, Joseph P. Ryan, 
president of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association. 

Reason for brick prices dovetailing into 
the activities of Laborite Ryan is that for 
the last three months he has been bee- 
busy in the organization of brick handlers, 
having forced his way into the field by 
way of the bargemen who transport brick 
from the nation’s largest regional group 
of producers, along the banks of the Hud- 
son River. 

Result: the ILA drove a deal for a mini- 
mum wage of $90 per month for Hudson 
River barge captains, thus adding 15 per 
cent to that area’s brick transportation 
costs on the heels of a voluntary 10 per 
cent increase early this year. By the be- 
ginning of last month it was reported that 
plant labor, representing 50 cents of the 
retail brick dollar, was one-third organized 
under an ILA charter. Also, month before, 
up had gone the wholesale price of Hud- 
son Valley brick from $11 to $12 per 
thousand due to the rise in fuel costs. In 
most localities the consumer was protected 
from this increase until this month by 
brick dealer price contracts. 

Significantly, producers have reduced by 
50 per cent the usual six-month price con- 
tract period for dealers. With one eye to 
the further organization of plant labor 
and the other on last month’s bargemen’s 
victory, observers predict a_ substantial 
increase in the price of wholesale brick 
by early fall. 
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A CALIFORNIA RENTAL 


PROJECT 


opens with 100 per cent occupancy, 


should pay out in ten years. 


()s the northern coast of California is 
Eureka, a bustling little city (pop. 18,000) 
whose chief industries are oil and lumber. 
Junior executives of these two industries, 
put down in Eureka for two- and three-year 
steady 
local demand for modern rental units, and 
it was, therefore, no problem to Owners 


apprenticeships, have created a 


Grace Hunter Hine and her husband when 
they sat down to figure out what to do 
with a corner lot 122 x 159 ft. 

Last month this plot, improved with six 
small Colonial cottages for rent, was dis- 
playing a proud record: it has been 100 
per cent occupied since its opening last 
September, and it has never lost a single 
rental day, despite the departure of two 
original tenants. 

The improved property is one of several 
in Eureka which the Hunter family has 
owned for upwards of four decades. On it 
for a long time stood seven aging and fad- 
ing houses, for which rentals had sunk to 
the vanishing point. Mr. and Mrs. Hine 
approached Architect Harold O. Sexsmith, 
explained their problem to him. There were 
several factors which contributed to the 
solution: the houses were to be small, com- 
parable to apartments; there need not be 
much land surrounding them, since the 
tenants would theoretically not have much 
time to spend on care on lawn or garden; 
the houses were to be of lumber, since 
Eureka is a lumber town. 

The six houses which resulted are all 
one-story cottages, and consist of four 
single houses with the other two attached 
to form an L. Each has a garage, a living 
room, one bedroom, a dining room, bath, 
and kitchen, with ample closet space. There 


are also storage closets for the wood which 
is the town’s chief fuel. Each house is 
equipped with a wood-burning fireplace. 
Gas lines were laid for heating as well as 
cooking, but it has been found that. the 
tenants preferred to use wood both in the 
gas-or-wood stove and in the fireplace. Mrs. 
Hine now feels that it would perhaps have 
been better to supply one house with two 
bedrooms, in order to give the project 
greater rental flexibility, but the success 
in renting the six single-bedroom cottages 
has obviated to an extent the desirability 
for any larger houses. In point of fact, she 
has found that the project was so popular 
in comparison to existing rental houses 
that, at slightly higher rents than obtain- 
able elsewhere in town, she has rented half 
her houses to permanent residents of 
Eureka, only the other half to the junior 
executives for whom the project was de- 
signed. 

The high coverage of a small plot pre- 
sented a knotty problem in orientation of 
the six units. Each of the living rooms and 
the porches has relative privacy, as do the 
bedrooms in relation to the views of the 
other bedrooms. Most of the bedrooms 
take advantage of the breezes from the 
Pacific to the west, and most of the 
porches and living rooms get the after- 
noon sun of the southwest. 

Construction of the houses is sturdy, 
since upkeep and depreciation are factors 
which will bounce back on Mrs. Hine 
rather than on her tenants. Foundation 
walls are concrete. Whenever possible ma- 
terials were indigenous. Thus, redwood sid- 
ings were used for the exterior walls, red- 
wood shingles for the roofs, redwood shav- 














Six One-Story Cottages Bring $3,600 per Year. 
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ings for insulation, and the gutters are 
likewise of redwood. 

Total cost of the six-house project was 
$26,400, at an average cost per unit of 
$4,400. Since the total cubage of the sextet 
is 135,000 cu. ft., its cost worked out at 
1914 cents per cu. ft. Owner Hine is getting 
$47.50 per month from each tenant, plans 
to up this to $50 per month whenever a 
new tenant moves in. To the $26,400 cost, 
there was added $400 worth of planting, 
lawns, and shrubs; stoves, linoleum, cur- 
tain rods, shades, fire screens, and wall beds 
for the dressing rooms were also extras, 
‘ame to about $1,000. Owner Hine financed 
the building with money realized by sell- 
ing bonds. With taxes of $350 per year, 
depreciation and upkeep will probably not 
push her annual expenses beyond $1,500. 
Since her rents will be bringing her $3,600 
per year, she will have paid her investment 
out in ten years. After considering her 
assertion that she could not have sold the 
corner property for more than $5,000 be- 
fore its present improvement, her invest- 
ment seems a safe one. 

The occupancy record of the houses 
shows the value of routine merchandising 
that is well-planned. Principal publicity 
came from advertisements which ran in 
local papers for a week and personal con- 
tact by Owner Hine. Since home renters 
more often than home buyers demand 
varied, interesting interiors, the individual 
attention given to the interior decoration 
of the cottages was particularly empha- 
sized. Chief additional selling point was 
the attractive landscaping. 

Her eye on the future, Mrs. Hine has 
also considered the possibility that com- 
mercial Eureka will expand close to her 
property. At present the houses are not 
more than five blocks from the leading 
hotel, one block from the main car line, 
two blocks from the public library. She 
feels that should the business zone ap- 
proach her houses too closely, they could 
be readily converted into doctors’ of- 
fices, dentists’ offices, or music studios. 
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Tenants were attracted by the successful at- 
tention which Owner Hine paid to land- 
scaping and interiors. Below, see the rela- 
tion of the six units to each other. Archi- 
tect Sexsmith was able to achieve more 
than adequate privacy. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 











FOUNDATION: Walis—concrete 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—redwood sid 
ing on studs. Interior partitions—studs and 
plaster. Floor construction—wood joists, 1 x 
6 in. sub-floor. 

ROOF: Construction—wood frame, redwood 
shingles. 

CHIMNEY: Lining—terra cotta. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and tead 
ers—galvanized iron. Gutters—redwood 
INSULATION 

Outside walis and attic floor—redwood shav 
ing between studs and ceiling joists. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double-hung, wood. Glass 
—double strength, quality B. 

FLOORS: Living room, bedrooms and halls 
oak. Kitchen—fir, covered with linoleum 
Bathrooms—tile. 

WALL COVERINGS: Bedrooms—walipaper 
Kitchen and bathrooms—lacquered wallpaper 
WOODWORK: Trim and garage doors—red 
wood. Doors—white pine. 

HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—brass. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls and ceilings—3 
coats lead and oil. Floor—stain, shellac, wax 
Trim and sash—3 coats lead and oil. Exterior 
Walis—3 coats lead and oil. Roof—oil stain 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys 
tem—knob and tube. Switches—tumbier, Hart 
& Hegeman. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—combina.- 
tion gas and wood. Refrigerator—electric 
Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures hy 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—cC. F 
Church Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Pipes: Soil—cast iron. Water- 
wrought iron. 

HEATING: Gas floor furnace. Hot water 
heater—water back in wood range, connected 
with storage tank. 


A SURVEY OF REALTY 


for 1935 is provided by the 
Bureau of the Census. 


Parr of the encyclopaedic job of the U.S 
Bureau of the Census is to make a periodic 
census of business, the latest of which 
embraces the year 1935. Included in the 
census of business, and published last 
month, was the Bureau’s survey of the 
construction industry and of real estate 
agencies. Consisting of two slim, blue 
backed booklets, these twin surveys pre- 
sented to the reader a formidable series of 
tables, small encouragement to burrow for 
any constructive nuggets of fact. 

The industrious burrowers last month 
were rewarded with such disparate nuggets 
about the 1935 market as these: 

Of the $117,844,000 in commissions and 
fees for 1935 earned by the real estate 
and real estate and insurance offices an 
swering the census, 

42 per cent came from sales’ commissions: 
27 per cent came from rental commissions; 
17 per cent came from management fees 

Forty-three per cent of all the employes 
in the real estate offices of the nation were 
women. 

The average weekly earnings for execu 
tives in the real estate offices of the nation 
was $62; for selling employes, $24. 

(Continued on page 74) 















































(Continued from page 73) 

Of the 36,137 real estate and brokerage 
offices reporting, 49 per cent were located 
in the six States of California, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
Ohio. They accounted for 54.8 per cent of 
the total income. 

On the construction side of the picture, 
the largest category of business by value 
was “Other than residential,” which ac- 
counted for 68 per cent of the total, as 
against 32 per cent for residential. 

This work was divided up between gen- 
eral contractors and special trade contrac- 
tors. The special trade contractors found 
39 per cent of their work in non-residential 
work, 36 per cent in one- and two-family 
houses, 18 per cent in multi-family houses. 
The general contractors, on the other hand, 
found 30 per cent of their work in heavy 
construction, 29 per cent in highway con- 
struction, 27 per cent in other non-residen- 
tial construction, and only 10 per cent in 
one- and two-family houses. 


General contractors on heavy construc- 
tion contracts do more work outside their 
home State than anybody else (35 per 
cent), while plumbing contractors stay 
closest to home with only 1 per cent of 
their work outside the State. 

Nearly 70 per cent of all contracting 
establishments did less than $10,000 worth 
of business each in 1935, and their com- 
bined dollar volume accounted for less 
than 10 per cent of the grand total. Next 
most numerous category was that doing 
a business of $500,000 a year and over, in 
which 8 per cent of the contractors fell, 
and which accounted for 67 per cent of the 
dollar volume of building. 

The average yearly business of the gen- 
eral contractor was $82,175 as against 
$10,676 for special trade contractors. 

Contracting firms operating under indi- 
vidual proprietors or under partnerships 
chalked up 28 per cent of the cost of 
their work to payrolls, while firms operat- 
ing under other legal forms of organization 
(companies, corporations, ete.) spent 36 
per cent in payrolls. This differential was 
due in part to the fact that the individual 
proprietors usually worked on the jobs 
themselves, drew wages in the form of 
profits. 


Among all the special trade contractors 
in the U.S. in 1935 the heating and plumb- 
ing group did the largest dollar volume 
of business; the electrical group did the 
second largest dollar volume business; and 
the painting, paperhanging, and decorating 
group did the third largest. 

The six busiest States for all contractors, 
in descending order, were: New York, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Massachusetts. 

The ten busiest cities were: New York 
City, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Washington, Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, Cleveland. 
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THE TRAILER THREAT 


expertly surveyed, is deflated on 
legal grounds. 


For the past two years there has been 
no need to listen carefully in order to hear 
the doleful chorus of warnings which has 
been uttered in connection with the trailer. 
They came from all sides and from all 
prophets. But last month, like a sharp 
knife cutting a roll of bologna, came a re- 
port issued jointly by an impressive roster 
of experts: the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation, the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, and the National Association 
of Housing Officials. 

The report, the work chiefly of the 
American Municipal Association’s Execu- 
tive Director Clifford W. Ham, posed first 
the disparate aspects of the trailer prob- 
lem: as traffic, as taxable properties, in 
connection with trailer camp planning and 
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layout, and in connection with trailer camp 
ownership. It concluded by inserting a 
very cautious pin into remarks like those 
of Seer Roger W. Babson, who said that 
half the population of the U.S. would be 
trailerites within 20 years. Said the report: 
“Whether or not the trailer house will play 
[a beneficial part] as a permanent housing 
proposition is open to considerable and 
deeply rooted skepticism.” 

Chief reason for the skepticism lay in 
the report’s reminder that most existent 
local, State, and Federal health, housing, 
and building codes would outlaw the 
trailer as a permanent abode or as part 
of a colony. As the Chicago Daily News 
pointed out, “No matter how you park it, 
a trailer is just a house without enough 
cubic feet of air space per person per 
room, according to the building codes.” 

Regarding the uses of the tens of 
thousands of mobile houses now in ex- 
istence, last month’s report gave a passing 
nod to indisputable fact: “There can be 
but little doubt that the vacation trailer 
house—the overnight cottage on wheels— 
is here to stay.” The report then rolled up 
its sleeves and tackled the problem of 
trailers as permanent housing. 


THE 





Conceivably, some communities are 
anxious to encourage trailer camps and 
these, the reporting organizations warn, 
face administrative problems galore. Four 
possible types of camps are considered. 

Best of the four types, in the organiza- 
tion’s estimation, is the camp operated 
by the community for privately-owned 
trailers. The city would install utilities and 
collect rents from trailer owners, would be 
able to exercise close control on the 
tenants. But here, the report points out, 
the cities might be treading dangerously 
close to municipal low-cost housing, might 
thereby be breaking State laws against 
participation in such a business. 

Second type analyzed is paralleled to a 
“horizontal cooperative apartment,” which 
would be privately operated for privately 
owned trailers. The operator would pro- 
vide utilities and facilities, each family 
owning the land beneath its trailer’s 
wheels. Likewise, there is the advantage 
that one man would be responsible to 
authorities for law enforcement. 

Third possible type considered is, in 
effect, a tenement: the camp would be 
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privately operated for a corporational 
owner, who would rent the trailers out. 
Law enforcement here would “be little 
more tiresome than that involved in the 
case of standard tenements or low-rent 
apartment houses.” Inspection would be 
more difficult; eviction slightly simpler. A 
Chicago promoter working on this basis 
allows tenants to contribute rent payments 
toward eventual purchase. 

The last possibility, that of a munici- 
pally operated camp for corporation-owned 
“to rent” trailers, is considered so im- 
plausible thus far that it is dismissed with 
the comment that its difficulties will be 
those of the third type. 

With its eyebrow cocked at the city 
manager or council too anxious to get 
business from transient trailerites, the re- 
port winds up: “The most unfortunate 
result [of public desire to use trailers as 
permanent dwellings] would be the enact- 
ment of statutes and ordinances sanction- 
ing life in trailers under housing condi- 
tions which would not be allowed in stand- 
ard dwellings. It is to be hoped that the 
public officials responsible . . . will act with 
full knowledge of this and the many other 
important social implications .. . ” 
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INTERESTING SUGGESTIONS ON THE USE 
STORE FRONT CONSTRUCTION! 
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ROLLED SASH 


EXTRUDED SASH 





1937 


This new portfolio presents a group of 
original store front designs showing a 
few of the many possibilities that lie in 
the use of ZOURI Rustless Metal Store 
Front construction. Full size details are 
also available to anyone interested in 
store front work...with data on many 
new mouldings, awning bars, extruded 
construction, and other new ZOURI de- 


velopments. Special architectural metal 


work, of all kinds, is also furnished. 
Merchants everywhere are demanding 
better store front design, better planning, 
better construction. Be prepared for more 
profitable store front work! A 12 page 
catalog is at your disposal in SWEET'S; 
the Zouri distributor will be glad to work 
with you. PORTFOLIO OF ZOURI STORE 
FRONTS SENT FREE ON REQUEST TO 


ZOURI STORE FRONTS, NILES, MICHIGAN 


STORE FRONTS 
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Solution 
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ELKAY 


“STURDIBILT% 
Shower Stalls 


provide the extra bathroom fa- 
cilities now demanded in almost 
every type of home, from the 
modest bungalow to the finest 
apartments and palatial  resi- 
dences. 


Ideal for guest room, for junior’s 
bath or for servants’ quarters, or 
as a “clean-up” room in the base- 
ment. 


Supplied in both unit and 
“knock-down” types to fit spaces 
from go inches square and up to 
36 inches square. 
Easily and quickly installed, 
economical to operate. Guaran- 
teed absolutely leak-proof and 
water tight. 
Write today for illustrated lit- 
erature and complete details. 


ELKAY MFG. CO. 


4707 Arthington Street, CHICAGO 
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(Continued from page 66) 

last sale the price on a given property has 
been depressed in proportion to the amount 
of taxes the new owner would have to pay 
in future years. Thus the burden of today’s 
taxes falls on yesterday’s owner. In the 
event of a tax reduction, the new owner 
loses nothing because his purchase price 
has already discounted the tax; but the 
former owner, who has taken the loss on the 
old tax through subtracting its capitalized 
value from the selling price, will get no 
refund from the new owner when the new 
rate reduction is put through. In effect, 
says the Fund committee, a rate reduction 
is the exact equivalent of having the city 
hand over a check to the new owner for 
the amount of the capitalized reduction. 
This practice it objects to on the grounds of 
tax justice. If the point seems tenuous, let 
the realtor remember that it is the consid- 
ered argument of a reputable body, that it 
can be adduced time and again by other 
responsible bodies. Significantly, the Fund 
finds that no such injustice operates in the 
case of a raise in rates. 

On identical grounds of tax justice, the 
Fund committee objects to tax limitations. 
Says the report: “The recent property tax 
limits that have been imposed in some 
State constitutions, especially limits of the 
over-all type, seem to us to be ill-advised, 
particularly from the point of view of tax 
justice. They have been set so low and 
made so uniform over so wide an area that 
they disrupt long-established fiscal rela- 
tions between taxpayers and _ govern- 
ment. . . . They have given undeserved 
bonuses to some taxpayers, inflicted heavy 
burdens on others who have had to supply 
much of the replacement revenue, and have 
made some localities largely dependent on 
the State.” 

Finally, the Fund committee postulates 
the same arguments to protest against the 
type of exemption used in Florida to re- 
lieve “homestead” properties from all prop- 
erty tax. To the committee this practice 
is objectionable because the exemption of 
one class of property owners from assess- 
ment serves only to increase the tax 
burden of the other classes, most of whom 
are not better able to pay the tax than 
the homesteaders. 


Refinements. On the one hand the Fund 
committee feels that the operation of the 
property tax is unjust in that its burden is 
not distributed over the community ac- 
cording to its members’ ability to pay. On 
the other it insists that tax reduction, limi- 
tation, or exemption, would serve only to 
increase the present injustices. For a solu- 
tion to this dilemma, it offers only two 
extremely tentative ideas: 1) the substi- 
tution of some form of income tax for the 
property tax; and 2) the development of 
the differential realty tax, under which 
improvements would be taxed at a higher 
rate and land at a lower rate. Unwilling to 


(Continued on page 52) 
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...A PERSONAL 
MESSAGE FOR 
YOU, MR. BUILDER 








































@One important reason why the 
Lamneck Series 600 System of Pre- 
fabricated Duct and Fittings contri- 
butes so much to lower building costs 
is because of its extreme simplicity 
and ease of installation. Not only 
are all parts constructed to fit accu- 
rately, but an ingenious assembly 
method permits joining the units to- 
gether by simply sliding them into 
place. The joints are then locked by 
simple means to make a rigid as- 
sembly. Only a few ordinary hand 
tools are required, and practically 
anyone with little or no experience or 
training can install the job with ease. 


PREFABRICATED DUCT 
AND FITTINGS 


SERIES 600 SYSTEM 


Another important economy factor 
is the fact that the simplified Series 
600 System is standardized on rel- 
atively few items—350 as against 
2,000 in the previous systems — yet 
every part needed for the most com- 
plete installation can be ordered from 
them at a substantial saving over 
hand-fabricated parts. 





... AND A WORD TO 
YOU, MR. ARCHITECT 














®Because Lamneck Series 600 System 
is as modern as the latest develop- 
ment in any phase of home designing 
and because it introduces principles 
of advanced efficiency in installation 
of forced air and air conditioning 
systems, you owe it to yourself to get 
the whole story of Lamneck Simpli- 
fied System of Prefabricated Duct 
and Fittings. 


Write for your copy of the new Guide Chart and 
Manual — No obligation. 
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LAMNECK PRODUCTS, INC. 
439 DUBLIN AVE. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Visitors to the offices of the National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, are received in 
this dignified, handsome lobby floored with Goodyear Wingfoot Rubber Flooring in an 
original design that matches the smart modern furniture. Architect— Schenck & Williams. 


Core Rubber Flooringworks This quiet, resilient flooring comes 
with the architect in making it in two styles—sheet and tile— with a 
possible to match practically any complete line of border strips, door 
design and color scheme or combina- saddles, wainscot caps and corners, 
tion. It works with the architect, stair treads and risers, plinths and 
again, in providing floors whose _ beadings. 
permanent beauty is matched by For complete information, write 
clients’ ideas concerning long ser- Goodyear, Akron, Ohio — or Los 
vice and low maintenance cost! Angeles, California. 





See Sweet’s 1937 Ar- 
chitectural Catalog for 
complete specifications 
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PINE PANELING 
is POPULAR 


One of the most beautiful in- 
terior finishes possible is knotty 
pine. Satiny surfaced, fine tex- 
tured, easily workable, it is ideal 
for paneling and trim in homes 
humble and pretentious—and in- 
numerable public buildings. 





IPSWICH PINE No. 221* 

is the new color created 

specially to bring out all 
the loveliness of pine 


This new shade of Minwax quick 
drying Flat Finish reproduces with 
almost startling fidelity the aged ef- 
fect in pine that normally comes 
only after years of mellowing in 
sunlight—enriches and _ preserves 
the wood. 


Architects have known and speci- 
fied Minwax Flat Finish for wood 
paneling, floors and trim for more 
than 20 years. This penetrative 
stainwax finish is extraordinarily 
easy to apply, consequently re- 
quires less supervision—an advan- 
tage that architects will readily ap- 
preciate. Its permanence and beauty 
make satisfied customers wherever 
it is used. 


*Recommended by Western Pine Ass'n 


Consult your Sweet’s or 
write us for complete 
Minwax information. 

May we send you specifica- 


tions and color card on our 
new Ipswich Pine shade? 





MINWAX CO., inc. 


Dept. AF 7 
11 W. 42nd Street 


in Canada: 
THE ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD., 110 McGill St, Montreal 


New York 
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(Continued from page 50) 
embark on any extended discussion of the 
possibility or feasibility of either of these 
methods, the committee immediately pro- 
ceeds to a discussion of how to patch the 
present structure without the use of limi- 
tations, reductions, or exemptions. 


This approach involves for the most part 
a simple refinement of existing machinery 
together with an insistence that the tax as 
levied be paid in full. Briefly the committee 
recommends: 


1. That no further inducements to the 
delinquent payment of taxes—such as ex- 
traordinary delays and the remission or 
reduction of penalties—be offered, and that 
the present ones be removed as soon as is 
consistent with good faith. 


2. That, unless some particular local or 
regional conditions make the procedure 
obviously inadvisable, the interest penalty 
for delay in payment be raised to at least 
twice and perhaps three times the rate on 
real estate loans, so that taxpayers will not 
be tempted to borrow from the government 
by withholding taxes. 


3. That assessment technique be im- 
proved by adopting the measures best 
suited for the particular locality. These will 
usually include (a) appointment instead 
of election of assessors, (b) use of no as- 
sessing unit smaller than a county except 
urban centers, (c) State assistance of and 
some State control over assessors, and (d) 
in a few States, abolition of the local assess- 
or and complete control of assessment, at 
least outside large urban areas, by the 
State. 

4. That property be reassessed once ev- 
ery year or at least once every two years in 
every State. 

5. That the total dollar amount of tax 
exemption that is given to education, chari- 
table, and religious organizations and 
other similar groups be periodically re- 
viewed by legislatures somewhat as if it 
were an expenditure total, and not solely a 
tax matter. 


6. That no further exemptions from the 
property tax be given to business firms as 
inducements to locate within the taxing 
jurisdiction. 


7. That substantial increases in the real 
estate tax rate be made only for the pur- 
pose of financing such local activities as 
clearly tend to enhance the value of real 
estate in the community. 


8. That all the remaining State ad va- 
lorem taxes on intangibles at a full rate be 
repealed. 

9. That the tax on personal property, 
both tangible and intangible, be repealed 


wherever the personal income tax can be 
called on to replace the revenue. 


10. That State governments work toward 
the abolition of the State tax on property, 
taking care at the same time not to lose all 
State control over assessment. 
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LIKE A CAT’S 





The ORIFLEX Valve 


Wide open for lots of light — re- 
duced to a fractional opening when 
light is too plentiful, the cat’s eye 
symbolizes the simple steam flow bal- 
ancing adjustment of the new Dunham 
Oriflex Valve. 


With this valve the heating system 
can be “balanced” without discon- 
necting the radiator. The orifice 
(within the valve) which regulates the 
flow of steam can be adjusted to any 
desired opening by removing the 
button at the top of the handle. 


Not only in convenience of balanc- 
ing the system is the Oriflex Valve a 
noteworthy improvement. In appear- 
ance it has been lifted from the 
commonplace. Its advanced design 
blends with today’s concept of decora- 
tion. A molded plastic bonnet, black 
set off with red, that is neither lever 
nor wheel handle but combines the 
advantages of both, tops the plated 
bronze body. It turns smoothly. Its 
adjustment remains as set. 


The trim styled appearance of 
Oriflex, its new ‘quick balancing” 
feature, its sturdy time-proved Dun- 
ham packless ‘‘inside’’ mark it as far 
ahead of ordinary valves as DIFFER- 
ENTIAL HEATING, of which it is a 
part, is superior to the traditional 
steam heating system. 


DUNKAM 
Dijeor+! 


HEATING 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
450 East Ohio Street Chicago 
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NOW ALL 
RECORDS 





BIG SWING TO SERVEL ELECTROLUX 
Because of Its Permanent Silence . . . 
Continued Low Cost 


LS gnale further proof of the ever-mounting popularity of 
Servel Electrolux — the refrigerator whose freezing system 
has no moving parts. 

In April—even before hot weather—sales of Servel Electrolux 
in New York City were the greatest for any month in its ten- 
year history. They totaled more than 10,000 for the thirty-day 
period! 

And that means, probably, the greatest monthly sales in this 
territory of any refrigerator, any time. 

Think of it. This great record was established in a city where, 
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DURING APRIL 
NEW YORKERS BOUGHT 


10,620 


SERVEL ELECTROLUX 
GAS REFRIGERATORS 


already, more than 4500 apartment buildings were equipped with 
gas refrigeration . . . where, already, more than 175,000 gas re- 
frigerators from 5 to 10 years old were still in constant use, 
giving silent, money-saving service. Such overwhelming enthu- 
siasm can mean but one thing. It means that New York builders 
and owners know, by its performance, that Servel Electrolux 
gives more years of satisfaction and economy. 

To the tenant, the simpler operating system of Servel Electrolux 
brings the twin comforts of silence and savings. To the owner, 
it brings freedom from trouble and costly upkeep. 

Before you decide on refrigerators, see the new Servel Elec- 
trolux models on display at your local gas company. Servel, Inc., 
Servel Electrolux Refrigerator Sales Division, Evansville, Ind. 


’ ’ ’ 


TUNE IN “THE MARCH OF TIME” —Columbia Network— Thursday evenings, 
10:30 Eastern Daylight Time. Sponsored by Servel Electrolux 


EXPERIENCED BUILDERS SPECIFY SERVEL ELECTROLUX 


THE GAS REFRIGERATOR 
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' a 
by small hones. 
EFFICIENT « ECONOMICAL 


@ Now small homes, too, can enjoy all 
the benefits of winter air conditioning 
... at low first cost and continuing low 
operating cost... plus the convenience 
of oil heating. 

The Moncrief Special is a beautiful, 
compact, complete winter air conditioner 
designed especially for the small home 
... takes very little space and may be set 
in an out-of-the-way corner. Adapted for 
use with any standard type oil burner. 
This is the ideal unit for the modern 
small home of today where space is at a 
premium, and low price is an essential 
condition. It heats, circulates, filters and 
humidifies the air, requiring no attention 
from the home owner, since operation is 
governed entirely by automatic controls. 


Moncrief 
Engineering Write for complete 
new descriptive 
literature just off 

the press. 


Service is freely 


available to 
architects and 
builders. 








THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO. 


3485 East 49th Street + Cleveland, Ohio 











| LUMBER RECOVERS 


half its old prosperity, and the 
Chicago Institute goes to work. 


Lasr month the lumber business, from a 
depression nadir of 1 per cent of peak 
business, had risen to 45 per cent of its 
1926 records. This meant that a unique 
| service performed by an_ organization 
_ called the Chicago Lumber Institute was 
| once more growing fast. Thus, last month 
| Chicago Architects Holabird and Root did 
| what Chicago builders and architects are 
| doing more and more frequently: called 
| in the Institute for its expert advice on 


the lumber problems of the $200,000 
dormitory and fraternity house which 
Northwestern University had commis- 


sioned them to build. 

The Chicago Lumber Institute, which 
was founded in 1928, is a non-profit or- 
ganization of 28 lumber company mem- 
bers, all from the Chicago area. Currently 
headed up by genial, sparse-haired Chief 
Engineer Leo Kraemer, who came at the 
behest of its founder Lumberman Edward 
Hines, the Institute is a technical research 
organization which investigates all uses for 
lumber and determines the qualifications 
and specifications for these uses. 

Chicago architects have long known 
what a boon the Institute’s free inspection 
work can be. Seventy per cent of the In- 
stitute’s inspections are made under archi- 
tectural or engineering supervision. In the 
last year, its record is 304 residential, 
29 industrial inspections. 

Usual Institute procedure: an inspection 
of lumber in the yard, two trips during 
construction, and a final bonded certificate 
of approval. What it worries about most is 
moisture content. On an average job, rec- 
ommendations are for 5 to 8 per cent 
moisture in flooring, 6 per cent on inside 
trim, 12 per cent on outside trim, 12 per 
cent on floor joists, 15 per cent on roof 
framing. What Institute approval can 
mean to the house-buyer can be demon- 
strated by the fact that one owner has 
for a year refused to pay his contractor a 
lumber bill because he did not use Insti- 
tute-recommended wood. 

The Institute’s 28 members pay a mini- 
mum of $100 per month, more according 
to size. Members also sign an agreement 
making the Institute final judge on any of 
their own lumber. Engineer Kraemer has 
power of attorney to buy lumber to replace 
that delivered by a member if the original 
load does not pass inspection and the 
company refuses to change it. 

Engineer Kraemer admits that his In- 
stitute is criticized for being too technical 
but points to the fact that the 28 mem- 
bers continue to pay, and to the support 
of Chicago’s architects, to point up his 
contention that the Institute is successful. 
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Webster Heating Modernization 
Saves Average of $234 per 
Building in Short Month 








NO “STARVING” TO GET RESULTS 





Owners Report on Effectiveness 
of Webster Moderator and 
Hylo Systems 





MEETS DIVERSE HEATING NEEDS 





Camden, N. J.—Fifty-two buildings 
heated by Webster Systems of Steam 
sets OF sibiarSe during February et 
costs 0: A uring February, 1, 
an average saving of $234.19 for this 
short month. 


These savings facts are based on heat- 
ing results in 52 buil s for which 
figures were readily available—buildings 
representative of the hundreds heated 
~ | Webster Moderator and Hylo Systems 
of Steam Heating. Following are the 
actual fuel savings: 


10,222....gallons of fuel oil 
597.91....tons of coal 
14,038,168... .lbs. of steam 


Economy is seldom the main objective 
of a Webster Heating Modernization 
Program. Included among the buildings 
repor substantial February savings 
are hotels and apartment houses where 

rfect heating comfort for guests comes 
before any consideration of cost; de- 

ment stores where an increase in 
eating expense is a wise investment if 
it makes the store more comfortable for 
customers; office buildings where heating 
satisfaction is an —— factor in 
building occupancy; dustrial plants, 
medic buildings, educational institu- 
tions, all with heating needs more 
important than economy. 


In these 52 buildings, regardless of 
the heating method used—oil, coal or 
urchased steam—and regardless of the 
Reating problems involved, Webster 
Systems provided perfectly balanced 
heating service during the severest 
weather. There is no “starving” of the 
systems to get results. Steam savings 
represent an extra advantage after the 
heating problem in each building has 
been solved. 


Webster Central Controls are of the 
throttling type, delivering less heat in 
mild weather. There is no intermittent 
heating—no so-called “cold 70” or over- 
heating resulting from an off-and-on 
contro 





If you are interested in heating new buildings, 
or in improved heating service and lower 
heating cost in your present building address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 60 principal U.S. Cities — Est. 1888 
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specify Eagle Pure White Lead 
mixed with new Eagle Lead 
Reducing Oil. 


@ The beauty of brick and stucco is enhanced — their years ot 
service extended — by a good paint film. 

Careful tests show that Eagle Pure White Lead is an ideal 
pigment for brick and stucco exteriors. It wears longer — anchors 
deep in the surface it is applied to— because it’s a chemicalls 
active pigment. 

As a mixer for White Lead, Eagle-Picher has just introduced a 
new Lead Reducing Oil. It makes a perfect seal for all porous 
surfaces — no spar varnish needs to be used in the priming coat 


Easy to Use — Dries Quickly 


Painters are enthusiastic about Eagle Lead Reducing Oil because 
it sets up so quickly —often within an hour—and dries from § to 7 
hours faster on most jobs. 

Eagle White Lead, mixed with the new Reducing Oil, brushes 
out quickly and smoothly — gives a tough, durable paint film that 
beautifies and protects. You can also safely specify this combina 


tion for washable flat or semi-gloss interiors. 


THE EAGLE- riGeses LEAD COMPANY «+ CINCINNATI, OHIO 





; 

5 

, 

; ee 
1 Home of Dr. J. M. eos 2821 Benton Blvd. . Nienpell, protected with Eagle Pure W hite Lead and Eagle 


Lead Reducing Oil. The brick has a beautiful semi-gloss finish. 


pure WHITE LEAD 


Better for all surfaces—brick, stucco and wood —because it is a chemically active pigment. Choice of good painters since 1843 
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while rents up even more sharply, followed 
by stocks, foreclosures, and permits. 
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(Continued from page 14) 
ARCHITECTURAL WIND TUNNEL 


Tue setting up of city planning programs on a grand scale 
‘n the Soviet Union has led to the formation of numerous 
state research institutes where the complex problems en- 
countered can be studied exhaustively and the results made 
available to the communities interested. One special study 
now being carried on in the Research Institute of Communal 
Sanitation and Hygiene in Moscow is an examination of 
wind movements along city streets and their relation to the 
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Sovfoto 
design of buildings. Entire blocks are set up in miniature in 
an aerodynamic tube, and the movement of air current is 
studied by means of small flag-shaped vanes of celluloid, 
thermoanometers, streams of smoke and gas, and floating 
powders. The experiments of the Institute have a particu- 
larly important application in the design of industrial centers, 
where the authorities are taking great pains to prevent pollu- 
tion of the air by dust and gas discharged from the factories. 


THE COMPLETE WINDOW 
= i fenestra 
Mover design recently reared its unexpected head in | ‘ 


Westwood, California, in the form of a trim tool shed used 
by a local builder. Generally the most haphazard kind of 


. % 





yNastolale mial-mailostmuslolel-1eemel-tal-leel Mm lar talieilolar 
of its kind is the St. Joseph's Hospital oat 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, Architects Fox, 
Duthie & Foose. Its Colonial design is 
enhanced by the use of small paned, 
Fenestra Windows with Tilt-in ventilators at 
the sills and side-hung open-out swing leaves 
rololohZ-Mar Vim alaloloh ame) ol-tallale, Mel s-mEr 14ag-1-Jal 16 
The many conveniences which these windows 
fohacolde MElaMmdal-mn Zeb AmohMmeol ol lalololsimm a-lihillohilelsr 
foldchimmeelatiae)] Mane) dhiela aaE-te Jol-laehilelammelale 
tela oh mmm aatotiahi-talelala= expense nave ma je 
dat -Tas Meo laMmol ht ticlaloliale Mi-tohitig_-meelale MoE loltlga 


oh Me XohicaiolailelsMarem cloliaMmolehil-taltmmeolalomehit-lale| 





Polat molanel-ticlltm 2ahi-ee Ol-tideliameli-1-) id deleltiar: 
structure, the tool shed has never been considered as a poten- ompan 2 East Grand Boulevard, 
tial advertisement for its owner. The use of a light frame, | 
composition board painted blue and white, and windows 
with venetian blinds has created a striking little structure, 
ne which unfailingly calls attention to the contractor on 
hatever job it happens to be located. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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THESE ARE 


Three important items of modern residence 
equipment which are being used in up-to-date homes more 
every year. Are you thoroughly acquainted with their advantages? 
Let us explain... 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD . ILLINOIS 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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(Continued from page 63) 
ASSASSIN-PROOF HOUSE 


T 
W HILE fragility is the traditional characteristic of the 
Japanese house, a changing political situation frequently finds 
it embarrassing to the occupant. For his house Premier Haya- 





Wide W rld 
shi, likely target for would-be assassins, adopted the usual 
exterior, filled it with armored walls, disappearing floors, un- 
derground tunnels, and hidden doors, then lost his job. 


SAFETY RAY 


To protect the pedestrian in his excursions across busy 
streets the Manor Park Council in London has installed 
eight sets of photo-electric cells at one of the city’s most 
dangerous intersections. Virtues claimed for the device are 
that it will induce pedestrians to cross at the correct places, 





Glot 


because only by breaking the beam will the traffic ligh 
turn green and permit a safe crossing, and that the loca 
tion of the cells is such that the smallest child can brin; 


(Continued on page 68) 
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(Snow, sleet, freeze or blow a gale) 


With Chase Copper 
on the job no one 
needs to worry. 










Be it ever so beautiful, the roof over 
* > » > 
your client's head is no better than = cua PLUMBING FIXTURES CHASE EXTRUDED GRONZE SHAPES 
its flashings, gutters and downspouts. Chase bathroom fixtures are made in Architectural Bronze offers lightness 
2 two distinctive designs (“Doric” and of weight... economy... and shapes 
First step to Architectural peace of “Round”), with matched accessories. for all types of bronze work. 


mind is to write specifications that 
laugh at the elements. Flashings, 
gutters and downspouts that will: 


—standthe onslaught of sleet and 
rain and ice and snow and sun. 
—never rust and crumble away. 


—never need painting, replace- 
ments or costly upkeep. 


That means Copper! For your own 
peace of mind, as well as your 
client’s protection, make it Chase 


Ws 





CHASE BRONZE SCREEN CLOTH CHASE COPPER TUBE 
16 02. Copper. Strong, rustproof screen cloth made Water lines will not clog with rust, 
CI Cusseta’ Downspouts ‘isin from full gauge .0113" wire as ap- if they are Chase Copper Water 
proved by U.S. Bureau of Standards, Tube and Chase Sweat Fittings. 
all 99.9% pure Copper. Every length 


is guaranteed to be full weight “16 
oz. copper” and stamped with the 
unmistakable Chase trade-mark. 


Let it rain! Let it pour—if the 
flashings, gutters and downspouts 
are of Chase Copper. 





$43 


CHASE COPPER THRU-WALL FLASHINGS CHASE BRASS PIPE 





Directs water to face of wall. Prevents When the job calls for brass pipe, 
CH ASE » masonry discoloration and inside Chase Red-Brass Pipe is the best 
| wall leaks. Made of 16 oz. copper. brass plumbing pipe obtainable. 


& COPPER CO an 
@ iwcorroratren CONNECTICUT 
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See what a difference 
the COMMODORE makes! 


BEFORE 


and AFTER 


i 
i p 





GIVES BETTER LIGHT . . 
LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS 


This unretouched night photograph, taken outdoors to 
picture indoor lighting, shows at a glance how the new 
Wakefield COMMODORE improves seeing conditions. It 
provides 83% of the light from the bare bulb, by test of 
Electrical Testing Laboratories, New York ... more than 
most indirect fixtures. And its light is glareless, restful 
to eyes. 


The Commodore cuts maintenance costs, too, thanks 
to its amazing 18-ounce Plaskon shade. This is easy to 
clean and being tougher than ordinary steel, it assures 
less breakage and greater safety. 


Particularly helpful to architects is the Commodore’s 
design, appropriate to a variety of interior treatments 
either in new buildings or old. 


Get This 
Demonstration FREE 


See what a difference the 
Commodore’s light makes... 
at your desk or wherever you Ie 
choose. Takes only a jiffy and 
requires only a floor plug. OR ASK 
FOR FREE TRIAL. A Commodore, 
complete with bulb, will be shipped to 
any responsible firm, on 90-day trial. 
No liability for breakage. No obliga- 
tion to buy. Write us. 







THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS CO. 


7 FORWOOD PARK 


VERMILION, OHIO 
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(Continued from page 64) 








































them into operation. Possible complications are that heayy 
pedestrian traffic will cause undue slowing up of vehicula: 
movement, or that small children, intrigued by the wonders 
of this latest technological development, may carry thei 
experiments to a point which will effectively disrupt al! 
automobile traffic. 


AWARDS 


Tumry-sevex awards were made in the recent judgment of 
the competition for examples of glass use, sponsored by the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Institute and Tue ArcHITECTURAL 
Forum. To Abel Faidy, Chicago architect, went the grand 
prize of $1,000, for his design of the Hedrich-Blessing photo- 
graphic studio in Chicago. Prizes for house designs were 
awarded to Harwell Harris of Los Angeles and Morris B. 
Sanders of New York City. Mentions in the house classes 
went to Richard J. Neutra, Los Angeles, Harrison & Fouil- 
houx, New York City, and John Gerald, New York City. 


In the various commercial categories prizes were given to 


J. A. Hardesty, Los Angeles, Pioso & Peterson, Chicago, 
Robert Law Weed, Miami, and Harrison & Fouilhoux, New 


York City. 
meister, New York City, 


Mentions were awarded to Reinhard & Hof- 
Earl Webster & Adrian Wilson, 
Angeles, Barney Sumner Gruzen, Newark, N. J., 
San Diego, Calif., Michael Meredith Hare, 
City, Mark D. Kalischer, Chicago, 
Angeles, Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Geisert, Philadelphia. 

To Albert Kahn, Inc., of Detroit, went the first prize for 
an industrial building; mentions were awarded buildings by 
Childs & Smith and Frank D. Chase, and Abbott, 
Merkt, and Co., New York City. A prize and a mention went 
to Lyndon & Smith, Detroit architects, for schools; a men- 
tion was given Richard J. Neutra for an experimental school 
in Bell, Calif. Georgious Y. Cannon of Pasadena, Calif., 
the prize for institutional buildings; mentions were given 
designs by Smith, Carroll, and Johanson, Seattle, Wash., and 
Chester Lindsay Churchill of Boston. The prize for public 
buildings was awarded to John Matthew Hatton of New 
York City; mentions were given Alfred Kastner, of Wash- 
ington, and William Becker, St. Louis. A prize and a mention 
for domestic interiors were given Donald Deskey, New York 
City, and a mention was won by Joseph Aronson, New York 
City. First prize for office interiors went to Abel Faidy of 
Chicago. For a glass dining table Francis Vicovari, New 
York City, won first prize; mentions went to Dorothy C. 
Thorpe, Glendale, Calif., for a glass platter, fork, and spoon, 
and to Gustav Jensen of New York for an illuminated glass 
counter sign. 


Los 
Ear! 
New 

Richard J. Neutra, 
and Stuart 


Giberson, 
York 


Los Leslie 


Chicago, 


won 


Members of the jury were Architects Maurice Fatio of 
New York and Palm Beach, Philip Brooks Maher (chair- 
man) of Chicago, Edward D. Stone of New York, William 
Wilson Wurster of San Francisco, Decorators Francis H. 
Lenygon of New York, William R. Moore of Chicago, and 
Industrial Designer Walter Dorwin Teague, of New York. 
Competition adviser was Forum Editor Howard Myers. 

Premiated designs will be published in the August issue of 
Tue ARCHITECTURAL ForuM. 


Henry A. Jandl of Princeton University received the 30th 
Paris Prize Scholarship in Architecture. The scholarship 
carries a money award of $3,600 which the winner receives for 
the purpose of studying at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris 
and traveling abroad for a period of two and a half years. 

More than 400 students in the United States competed in 

(Continued on page 74) 
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NOW... 


bsizu urished shire fpoidh 


with products meant 


to be used together 
Tu Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Company maintains a staff of 
special architectural representa- 
tives. The whole duty of these 
men consists in rendering the 
architect every assistance within 
their power in connection with 
the use of glass and paint. We 
urge you to call upon us at any 
time when a visit from one of 
our architectural representatives 


would be helpful to you 




















A complete line of Pittsburgh Prod- 
ucts of the following types is available 
through our? 4 branches in leading cities: 





PITTSBURGH GLASS 
PRODUCTS 


Polished Plate Glass 


Pennvernon Window Glass 











Carrara Structural Glass 
Ornamental Glass 


Pittsburgh Mirrors 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 
Sun-Proof Paint 
Wallhide Paint 
Waterspar Enamel 


Waterspar Varnish 


Here’s a shoe store in Kansas City, Mo., designed by Architect Jas, F. Tierney. This front was built uvth Florhide Enamel 
Pittco Store Front Products... which insure a more harmonious, unified appearance because they are 
meant to be used togetber. PITTCO STORE FRONT METAL 











JITTCO Store Front Products were de- these products... send for our free booklet 
signed to supplement and complement “Producing Bigger Profits with Pittco Store See Sweet's for complete specifica- 
each other. They are coordinated...acom- Fronts.” It is profusely illustrated, contains ‘ons and for addresses of Pittsburgh 
plete line including all necessary materials helpful facts and figures. Pittsburgh Plate Plate Glass Company branches. Be sure 
for store front construction. They create Glass Company, 2199 Grant Building, Pitts- 4 see the Pittco Store Front Caravan, 
harmonious, unified store fronts which ap- burgh, Pennsylvania. now on a nation-wide tour. Contact our 


pear in reality just as you visualized them. local branch for specific information as 
-ad all Pittco Store Front Products are of to when it will visit your territory. 


e quality, are extremely versatile, are cal- TORE FR ONTS Mit PITTSBURGH Glass 


ated to widen the scope of possibilities Lf ; 
modern, distinctive designs. Investigate glass... mel + geaink j PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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(Continued from page 68) 


the first two elimination competitions, which called for the 
design of a Building for a Pageant of American History, 
which for the purposes of the competition was to be erected 
on the Fair Grounds, and a new Military Academy for the 
United States Government, to be located on the West Coast, 
In the final elimination for the winner, six students competed 
on three successive week-ends for 36 hours. During the week- 
end they presented a complete drawing of a school group, a 
memorial to Henry Hudson and a throne pavilion at Durbar. 

Edward A. Moulthrop of the Cleveland School of Archi 
tecture was second in the competition and Timothy G. Arm- 
strong of Yale University, third. 

Thorne Sherwood of New York City was awarded the 
Perkins and Boring Traveling Fellowship, one of the high- 
est student honors bestowed by the Columbia University 
School of Architecture. The fellowship, given every three 
years, is open to graduates of the Columbia School of Ar- 
chitecture within the preceding three-year period, and to 
students of the school who have completed their thesis re- 
quirements. The competition called for two designs, one a 
general plan for a civic center based on the needs of a resi- 
dential area for about 10,000 people of moderate income 
within commuting distance of a large city, and the other a 
development in detail of the town hall. 





Mr. Sherwood graduated from Williams College in 1932 and 
received his Columbia degree in architecture in 1936. He 
will travel in Germany and Scandinavian countries to study 
housing conditions and approaches to housing problems dur- 


A N D S QO M EK | ~ ing his fellowship year. 
Richard Gardner Hartshorne Jr. of Melrose, Massachu- 


| setts, Yale, ’37, received the scholarship in architecture of 

| the American Academy of Rome. The scholarship has an 

HANDSOME DOES | estimated value of $4,000, and permits the winner to study 

as | and travel two years in Europe. Honorable mention was given 
to Joseph Frank Ballis of Pennsylvania State College and to 


John J. Brady of Catholic University of America. The winner 
was chosen for the best design of a museum of art. 


P, CT ICLA MN somrev0r 


Tue National Alliance of Art and Industry announces a 
Design Competition for a Cemetery Memorial with prizes 
offered by the Barre Granite Association. An interesting fea- 








is practical hardware with new 





and permanent features. Inter- ture of the competition is a ruling which permits the collabo- 
changeable plastic knob bodies ration of two or more persons in the submission of a design. 
« > . . 


. . oe : The prize money will be allocated as follows: First Prize: 
in black, ivory, mahogany—Chinese red and soft | 400; Second Prize: $200; Third Prize: $100. In addition to 
pastels—a ff rda ec ymplete range that can be these prizes ten Honorable Mention awards of $25 apiece are 
offered. For further information address the National Alliance 
of Art and Industry, Inc., 19 East 19th St., New York, N. Y. 
House Beautiful announces its Tenth Annual Small House 
Practical also in its sturdy dependability, quality Competition, open to all architects and architectural design- 
finishes, period and modern designs with sec- | ts: The competition is divided into three classes: Class I, 8 
: ‘ A a. house of 6 to 9 rooms, built east of the Mississippi; Class II, 
tional or pendant trim. For details consult a house of 6 to 9 rooms, built west of the Mississippi, and 
Sweet’s, or write for fullest information. Class IIT, a house of 5 rooms and under built especially for 
week-ends or summer living. In Classes I and II first prizes 
of $500 and second prizes of $300 will be awarded. The win 


« O C K VV O O D | ners of Class III will receive a special prize of $300. A total 
_ of not less than eight honorable mentions nor more than 
HARDWARE MFG CO | twelve will be awarded at the discretion of the judges in the 


| amount of $50 each. Further information may be obtained b) 


soundly conservative or gaily colorful. 





Fitchburg, Mass. addressing Competition Editor, House Beautiful, 572 Madi 
| son Ave., New York City. 
Division of Independent Lock Co. | (Continued on page 78) 
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HELP HANDLE THE MAIL 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
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The Philadelphia Post Office is equipped with a Telechron AR (Automatic Reserve) system, consisting of 158 clocks 
and central-control equipment. Installed 1935. Architect: Fletcher, Register and Pepper; Engineer: Furness Evans & 
Company; Electrical Contractor: H. P. Fole -y Company. 


@ Because of their uncanny accuracy .. . their low initial and operating cost 
... their freedom from trouble and maintenance expense . . . Telechron centrally 
controlled electric clock systems are ideal for public buildings. They have proved 
their efficiency in many buildings of this type over the entire country. @ Each 
Telechron clock is a complete timekeeper— powered by the fine Telechron self- 
starting synchronous motor which is sealed in oil for quietness and long life. 





Systems ranging from two clocks to more than a thousand are synchronized by 
the alternating current regulated by the local power company. Remote central control may be 
either the simple manual type or the entirely automatic type. @ There are Telechron clocks, for 
both indoor or outdoor use, in many standard sizes. Or special designs will be prepared to meet 
architects’ specifications. @ For detailed information, see Sweet’s 1937 Architectural Catalog File, 
Section 29, Catalog 10. If you would like one of our representatives to discuss your projects with 
you (without obligation), address the Warren Telechron Company, 47 Main Street, Ashland, Mass. 


Telechvron 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Warren Telechron Co.) 


SELF-STARTING SYNCHRONOUS ELECTRIC CLOCKS AND SYSTEMS 
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DATA SERVICE 


por atchitects 


and builders 


Anthracite Industries, Inc., wishes to be of broadest 
possible service to you on all Anthracite heating 
equipment problems. 

This non-profit corporation is organized to focus 
the experience and services of all factors interested 
in improving the home heating comfort of Anthracite. 

Consult with us at any time. Our extensive corps 
of heating experts is always ready to help you with 
practical help... with answers to the many prob- 
lems which might arise, such as: 

What are the comparative performance ratings of 
approved Anthracite equipment? What new equip- 
ment has come onto the market? Where can specified 
types of equipment be bought? 

Back of this information service is the research 
and testing laboratory, constantly at work evolving 
improved equipment, testing equipment of manu- 
facturers, suggesting improvements to raise equip- 
ment efficiency. 


@ So when selecting heating equipment, look for the 
Anthracite Industries’ seal of approval. (Shown below.) 
This seal assures you that the equipment has passed 
impartial tests, and meets the most rigid tests of per- 
formance in the heating field. 


ANTHRACITE 


Chrysler Building 


INDUSTRIES, Lace. 
New York, N. Y. 


L 
| h 


 Elapprorved |x § 


oo 
Sy 
o 
4 
‘con ; as® 


(SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON OPPOSITE PAGE) 


Cennsylvanta 
ANTHRACITE 


COAL 
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(Continued from page 74) 


DEATHS 


k RANK Howe. Ho.pen, 67, architect, at his home in New 
York City. 

A native of Chicago, Mr. Holden attended the Chicago 
Manual Training School before entering Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, from which he was graduated in 1894. 
The next three years he spent studying at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts under Marcel Lambert in Paris. 

Upon returning to America, Mr. Holden practiced in Au- 
rora, Ill. Later he came to New York and was associated 
with the following firms: Howard & Cauldwell, Carrere & 
Hastings and Heins & LaFarge. In 1902, he formed a part- 
nership with Frank H. Bosworth, establishing the firm of 
Bosworth & Holden. At Mr. Bosworth’s withdrawal to the 
chairmanship of the School of Architecture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Mr. Holden joined the firm of Kohn & Butler as an 
associate. After he had spent some time on the R. H. Macy 
& Co. store, then in the process of construction, he became 
the director of interior design for the Macy organization. 


Later on returning to private practice, he specialized in 
store design. With his associates, Marshall Oliver and J. Stott 
Dawson, he recently completed the Dennison store at 37th 
St. and Fifth Ave. and the Doubleday, Doran store adjoining 
Lord & Taylor. 

Mr. Holden was a member of the American Institute of 
Architects, the Architectural League of New York, the So- 
ciety of Beaux-Arts Architects. 


PERSONNEL 


M avaice E. Kressty, architect, announces the removal of 
his office to 31 Pine St., Orlando, Fla. 


H.S. Van Hoefen, architect, announces the opening of new 
offices in the Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

The architectural offices of George Towner Senseney have 
been moved to 600 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

John H. Brandt, Jr., architect, wishes to announce the 
opening of an office at Herbert Avenue, Beach Haven, N. J. 

Honor Easton, interior designer, has moved her office to 
1025 Beaux-Arts Building, 1709 West 8th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Wilson Sullivan Co. announce the removal of their gen- 
eral real estate and sales offices from 100 State St. to the 
Commerce Insurance Building, Lodge and Howard Sts., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Moreland Smith and Francis M. Daves announce their 
association under the firm name of Smith & Daves, for the 
practice of architecture. Office 801, 101 Marietta St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The P-K Construction Co., Inc., hereafter will be known 
as the Parkman Construction Co., Inc., with office and yard 
at 1033 East Ohio St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William Orr Ludlow announces the formation of the archi- 
tectural firm of Ludlow & Ludlow, with offices at 101 Park 
Ave., New York City, and Madison, N. J. William Orr Lud- 
low, F.A.LA., and David Ludlow, A.I.A., compose the new 
firm, and will continue the work of Ludlow & Peabody. 


Silverman & Levy, architects, announce the removal of 
their offices to the Architects Building, 17th and Sansom 
Sts., Philadelphia. Pa. 

Joseph Blumenkranz, architect, announces that he has 
established practice at 1814 Monroe Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
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To Simplify Heating and Air Conditioning Problems 





We offer a Free and Practical Consultation Service to Architects 








Consider 
Winter Air Conditioning 
as protection against 
obsolescence 


The new Delco Conditionairs have 
the advantage of meeting the require- 
ments of any house, large or small. 
They use either gas or oil. They provide 
complete, practical winter air condi- 
tioning at the cost of automatic heat- 
ing alone. 

If the ducts are properly designed 
at the start, cooling equipment for 
summer can be added at the time of 
installation, or at any convenient time 
later on. With the Delco-Conditionair, 
you can offer your client economical, 
approved heating, plus definite pro- 
tection against the chance of his prop- 
erty becoming obsolete overnight. 








HATEVER your immediate 

problem may be—stores, hotels, 
residences, offices, theaters—any build- 
ing with cooling, heating and condi- 
tioning requirements, we believe you 
will find practical help in Delco-Fri- 
gidaire’s new consultation service for 
architects. 


Staffed by a group of competent en- 
gineers, this service is available to you 
at any time and without, of course, 
placing you under any obligation what- 
soever. Authoritative information, per- 
tinent, practical facts gained from years 
of experience are ready to aid your plans, 
save ycu time, trouble and money. 


If you have been unaware of this 
service, or if for any reason you have 
hesitated to present your problems, we 
cordially invite you to communicate 
now. Wire or write to Delco Frigidaire 
Conditioning Division, General Motors 
Sales Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 








What Controlled-Cost 
Air Conditioning 
means to architects 


It allows you to specify... 


1. A system that gives the desired 
atmospheric conditions — your client 
pays on/) for what he needs. 

2. Equipment of exactly the right ca- 
pacity ~- neither too small, which would 
mean unsatisfactory service; nor too 
large, which would be wasteful and 
costly. 

3. A method of installation that suits 
any building whether remodeled or 
new, therefore controlling the ulti- 
mate Cost. 

4. More cooling action with /ess cur 
rent consumpuon. Hence a 
over operating Costs. 


ontrol 


5. Dependable, proven equipment for 
low maintenance cost. 


And gives you and your client a pres 
entation of a// the facts, so that you 
will know and can therefore c 
entire Cost, 


ntrol the 








tys 10 [alk To 


DELCO-FRIGIDA 


The Air Conditioning Division of General Motors 


AUTOMATIC COOLING, HEATING AND CONDITIONING OF AIR 
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Medusa-Lite 


AND THE ONE COAT PAINTING SYSTEM 


painting system. That's because one coat 
generally covers, giving a beautiful finish 
to interior walls and ceilings. 


ve Medusa-Lite is being talked about as the 
flat wall finish applied by the one coat 
\. y 


And there are other advantages to Medusa-Lite. This 
paint is thinned with water instead of expensive oils or 
turpentine. It dries to the touch in 40 minutes. Rooms can 
be painted and ready for use in a few hours. It can be 
brushed or sprayed on almost any interior surface. There 
are no objectionable odors with this paint. Medusa-Lite 
does not powder, peel or crack. You have a choice of 
seven attractive pastel colors and white, the latter 
having a 90% reflective value and does not turn yellow. 


HOW TO PAINT CONCRETE, STUCCO AND MASONRY. 
These surfaces are all difficult to paint. The book shown 
above, ‘How To Paint Concrete, Stucco, Masonry and 
Other Surfaces” tells about Medusa Portland Cement 
Paint for these surfaces and Medusa Floor Coating for 
painting concrete floors, as well as giving a complete 
description of Medusa-Lite, the super flat wall finish. 


SEND THE COUPON BELOW 


MEDUSA-LITE 


MEDUSA PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Division of Medusa Portland Cement Co. 
1013 Midland Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me a complimentary copy of the 
book, “How To Paint Concrete, Stucco, Ma- 
sonry and Other Surfaces.” 

Name 


Address 





Your dealer's name 
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(Continued from page 56) 


48 in. wide and 22 ft. long are laid down and tacked togethe: 
Six inch junior I-beams and 12 in. channels are welded to 
the top side of these plates. Ducts for the heating and coo!- 
ing system are next installed, and, as the No. 10 gauge roof 
plates are laid on, rock wool insulation blown in to fill the 
6 in. space between the roof and the ceiling. 

Walls are constructed simultaneously on a_ separate jig. 
Sheets of No. 10 gauge steel 48 in. wide and 96 in. high are 
used, bent to form a boxlike rigid section. Flanges of the 
inside and outside wall plates are staggered, so that the dis- 
tance between studs is 214% in. Plates are cut to fit around 
window and door openings, Z bars, welded solid around the 
openings, forming window and door frames. Walls are filled 
with rock wool insulation in the same manner as the roof, 


ae ' > . 

ale . leslie alte this 
Kitchen in Le Tourneau Steel House. Note heater visible through open 
doorway at end. 


and conduits for electric wiring and plumbing pipes built-in 
as the construction of the walls progresses. Walls, floor and 
roof are then welded together to form the finished house. 
After installation of mechanical equipment and _ finishing 
inside and out the job is ready to leave the shop. Le Tourneau 
plans call for delivery as far as 100 miles and installation in 
a few hours. The first unit was moved into place with the 
heating plant functioning and coal in the coal bin. 


COOLING CONGRESS 


Capitol, Senate and House Office Buildings Air Conditioned 


“On February 3, 1865, there met on shipboard in Hampton 
Roads delegations representing the Government of the 
United States and the Southern Confederacy to discuss 
termination of the great and bitter Civil War. In an interval 
in the negotiations former United States Senator R. M. T. 
Hunter, of Virginia, representing the Confederacy, turned to 
former Gov. William H. Seward, of New York, Secretary of 
State in Lincoln’s Cabinet. 

“*Governor,’ asked Hunter, ‘how is the Capitol? Is it fin- 
ished?’ ”* 

As a matter of fact, the Capitol at Washington is never fin- 
ished. The particular phase of Capitol building to which 

(Continued on page 86) 


* From Washington, City and Capital, American Guide Series, 
Federal Writers’ Project, W.P.A. Washington, 1937, Govt. Printing 
Office. 
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Corridors should \)/spo 
never he | 


Under the impetus of today’s headlong i | 1 — 
speed, the thoughtful careful footsteps ¥ L ! 
of a few years ago have become harsh i ; | 
with hurry, ugly with noise. The re- 
sult is that architects have discovered 
another important use for Azrock 
. as a sound deadener in the cor- 
ridors of buildings, hallways of hos- 
pitals and schools, aisles of theaters 
and stores. 


Your clients will appreciate its other 
advantages, too: it is fire-resistant, 
moisture proof, sanitary, easily 
cleaned, inexpensively maintained 
and costs no more than many ordinary 

f floor coverings. Built for long life and 
hard usage, Azrock is available in 
many beautiful colors that invite your 
most original treatment. 


Write to Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co., 
‘ San Antonio, Tex., for name of your |} 
nearest distributing contractor. 
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Other Azrock Products: 
AZROCK INDUSTRIAL TILE AZROCK PLANKTILE 














Dhilippine Mahogany PRODUCTS and PRACTICE 
Added Much to Value and Only $200 to Cost tannic otechean 


Senator Hunter referred was the construction of the House 
and Senate wings, and the substitution of the new cast iron 
dome, neither the first nor the last major one in the construc. 
tion of the Capitol. 

Begun in 1793, original plans for the Capitol building were 
prepared by Dr. William Thornton, dentist and amateur 
architect, whose design was selected in an open competition 
judged by President Washington and Secretary of State Jef- 
ferson. Thornton’s design covered what is now the central 
portion of the building and called for a squat central dome. 
After various vicissitudes, during which the architectural 
fate of the building was successively in the hands of Archi- 
tects Thornton, Benjamin H. Latrobe and Charles Bulfinch, 
the building was completed substantially according to Thorn- 
ton’s original design in 1827. 

Addition of the House and Senate wings, substitution of a 
new and much larger cast iron dome, and conversion of the 





The beautiful woodwork in this library is Phi ippine Mahogany. Residence of Mrs Walter S 
Zimmerman, Portland, Oregon. Harold WU. Doty and Wade Papes, archstects 


OR little more than the cost of an ordinary softwood, Philip- 

pine Mahogany enabled the designers of the Zimmerman 
residence to achieve a rich effect. In the library pictured above, 
Philippine Mahogany is used for panel- 
ing, for the fireplace mantel and for the 
bookcase. In the principal rooms, hall 
and stairway, Philippine Mahogany is 
used for doors and trim. 

The cost of using Philippine Mahog- 
any in this home was only $200 more 
than the cost of a common soft-wood. 
This small extra sum has added greatly 
to the value of the house. 





The architect or designer who specifies 
Philippine Mahogany gives his client the 
greatest possible value, and he knows he 
is using a wood that expresses beautiful 
designs at moderate cost. 

Philippine Mahogany has a rich ap- 
pearance—and its striking ribbon grain 
is much sought after. 


Commercial 
Installing air conditioning ductwork, U.S. Capitol. 


old Senate Chamber for the use of the Supreme Court and the 
old House wing into Statuary Hall took place in 1851-63. 

While this work, carried out from the plans of Thomas U. 
Walker, completed the physical outlines of the Capitol as it 
is today, it by no means meant the cessation of Capitol 





As pointed out by E. F. Saucerman, the 


een ck gieitie. cameaanis building. Introduction of steam heating in 1865, elevators in 
builder who installed Philippine Mahog- the use of Philippine Mahogany 1874, fireproofing in 1881, electric lighting in 1882 and mod- 
any in the Zimmerman home, “This for furniture, Thi wood has fine ernization of the drainage system in 1893 were but one aspect 
wood works easily, machines readily, | cautiful figure is highly prized of the latter day building program, which in a larger sense 
and takes a high finish.”’ by furniture and cabinet makers 


included the construction of the old House Office Building 
(1908) , the Senate Office Building (1909) and the new House 
Office Building (1933), as well as the building of an under- 
ground passage connecting the House offices, and a monorail! 
electric railway connecting the Senate offices with the Capito! 


Philippine Mahogany 





MOST ECONOMICAL OF THE LUKURIOUS TROPICAL HARDWOQp¢ proper. | 
—————————— dai pipe  — About eight years ago, Senate and House chambers were air 
PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY MFGRS'. IMPORT ASSOCIATION, INC \ conditioned. Washington’s peculiarly enervating summer cl! 
111 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, California oe mate, notably hot and sultry, had led to a strong demand on 

Please send coupon for descriptive literature on Philippine Mahogany the part of Congress for summer cooling, a demand which has 
Name since spread to other departments, led to adoption of the 
Addres oe (Continued on page 88) 
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Bare . — “==! Howard E. Hall, Architect . . . Camden, N. J. 





...and these walls are thoroughly 
protected against penetration of air and 
moisture because the architect 


specified J-M STEELTEX 
HE brick wall of this well-designed, well-built 


house boasts a reinforcement, moisture-resist- 
ance and firesafety heretofore unmatched in ordinary 
brick or stone-veneer construction. 


The use of J-M Steeltex makes possible a rein- 
forced, monolithic construction—no sheathing is re- 
quired. Flue-like air space is eliminated. Properly 
filled mortar joints assured. Further protection against 
wind and moisture is supplied by the double-ply, 
heavy waterproof backing of J-M Steeltex. 


Hence, Steeltex provides a thoroughly modern 
brick-veneer construction that shields your clients’ 
houses with a solid slab of cement, brick and steel. 
And therefore assures them of greater year-round 
protection at virtually no maintenance. 


There are also Steeltex products designed for plas- 
ter, stucco, and concrete floors. For full details on 
these products or any other J-M Building Materials, 
write Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., N.Y.C. 
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Here is Veneer 


ern Construction Reinforced 


like Concrete! 


















Check the advantages of Steeltex 
Construction against the ordinary method 
of applying brick or stone veneer 


Here's the Ordinary Method: 


1. The brick wall is free 
standing, separated from 
the framework and fasten- 
ed by means of occasional 
metal ties. 


2. When Steeltex is not 
used, the mason must leave 
al” air space between brick 
and sheathing. This be- 
comes a dangerous flue in 
case of interior wall fires. 
3. Partially filled vertical 
joints on the inside of the 
brick wall offer little bar- 
rier to the penetration of 
air and moisture. 





Here's the Steeitex Method: 


1. The brick wall is built as 
an integral part of the 
structure. 

2. The brick is bonded toa 
1” slab of cement mortar, 
which in turn is perma- 
nently reinforced by heavy 
galvanized steel wires. Air 
space is eliminated. 

3. Properly filled mortar 
joints are assured, and the 
heavy waterproof Steeltex 
backing adds further pro- 
tection against the pene- 














tration of wind and rain. 
5 a 
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JOHNS-MAN VILLE 
Building Materials 


Asbestos Roofing and Siding Shingles + Dec- 
orative Asbestos Wall Boards ~- Insulating 
Boards + Home Insulation + Steeitex + As- 
phalt Tile Flooring « Acoustical Materials, Etc. 
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Your Ideal Choice is... 
REZITED Fir Plywood 


HIS inexpensive, superior plywood is factory- 
sealed with Laux Rezite . . . a clear, synthetic resin 
sealer that primes and protects the surface — stops 
grain raise—reduces moisture absorption and check- 
ing—resists abrasion — materially cuts finishing costs! 


Seven million square feet of Rezited plywood have 
already gone into a multitude of uses. In concrete 
form work, the multiple re-uses possible with Rezited 
plywood repay the slight additional cost many times 
over. Rezited plywood stands up under the abuses of 
alternate wet and dry conditions, heat, cold, steam 
and general wear. 


Creators of modern interiors are delighted with 
its smooth, curvable surfaces of large size that “finish 
like hardwood” and won’t grain raise. Rezited Ply- 
wood takes oil or water stains beautifully. Paint, 
enamel, or lacquer go on smoothly—stay smooth with 
little sanding and a minimum of coats. 








x 


Get complete information 
on Rezited Plywood 
from your regular plywood 
jobber or dealer. 
Laux Rezite Sealer 
for factory priming 
manufactured by 
I. F. LAUCKS, Inc. 
Seattle 


x 


“REZITE’ MAKES SOFT WOOD 
LIKE HARDWOOD 








FINISH 
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(Continued from page 86) 
all 


official policy of air 


buildings. 


conditioning new governme! 

But the Congressmen soon found that under the conditio; 

of their work, partial air conditioning was little better tha: 
none at all. The shock of coming from sweltering committ: 

rooms into the chill atmosphere of the chambers resulted in 
a crop of summer colds and general dissatisfaction with th 
operation of the cooling system. Inevitable result was that 
Congress at its last session made an initial appropriation of 
$2,550,000 to be used for installing a complete air condition 
ing system, to include the entire Capitol, Senate and House 
Office Buildings. Because this appropriation proved inade- 
quate, an additional $1,697,000 was made available February 
9 to complete the work. 

Begun about a year ago, the job of air conditioning the 
Capitol was divided into two parts. Part one, the installation 
of duct-work and registers, was done last summer after Con- 








Air conditioned Senate committee room, arrows indicate unobtrusive 
inlet and outlet grilles. 


gress adjourned. Part two, the installation of cooling and 
dehumidifying equipment, is now under contract, will be 
finished about August 24. 

Engineers and contractors installing the new system encoun- 
tered more than their share of the difficulties which usually 
accompany work of this kind. Constructed largely of masonry 
(including some bluestone which was particularly hard to 
cut), in various ways and at different periods, the Capitol is 
full of odd corners and unexpected quirks. Other mechanical 
equipment, such as plumbing and electric wiring, had to be 
taken out and replaced, elaborate architectural motifs re- 
stored to their original condition, and inlet and outlet grilles 
unobtrusively located so as not to destroy the harmony of a 
design which made no provision for them. 

Original plans for the work called for the installation of unit 
systems in each of the buildings in the Capitol group. This 
plan was abandoned on the ground that it would use up too 
much water—a proper appreciation on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government of the drain that such a system would put 
on the city water supply for which it pays nothing. Also con- 
sidered was the possibility of tapping a subterranean water 
supply, but geologists of the Interior Department assured 
the engineers that the supply available in the vicinity of the 
Capitol was insufficient for this purpose, despite the fact that 
an underground stream with the imposing title of the “Tiber” 


(Continued on page 92) 
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If this be TREASON 


make the most of it! 


7 we we are and have been paint 

manufacturers since 1881. Yet 
we frankly say to you that paint is 
not the most ideal restoration agent 
for old concrete, masonry and 


stucco surfaces which have started 


to disintegrate. 


More than 25 years of careful 
research and testing, both in the 
field and in the laboratory, have 
convinced us of this fact. Experi- 
ence has clearly shown that to be 
effective and lasting, a decorative 
coating for old concrete and stucco 
surfaces must possess the following 


characteristics: 


1. It must be tough and heavy 
enough (15 to 20 times the thick- 
ness of a paint film) to bridge 
and fill small cracks and pro- 


vide ample insulation. 
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2. While its outer surfaces must set 
hard, its under surface must remain 
pliable indefinitely, so that it can 
expand and contract with move- 


ments of the building surface. 


3. Itssoft undersurface must be able 
to heal its own outer surface 
injuries, thus tending to prevent 


the appearance of new cracks. 


In DUM DUM MASONOC, The Arco 
Research Laboratories have develop- 
ed a decorative coating that meets 
these exacting qualifications. Not a 
paint, it has been time tested for over 
25 years and under all weather con- 
ditions. If this be treason, make the 
most of it by sending for a newly 
published book fully describing this 
decorative weather proof coating to 
Department A-7, The Arco Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio or Los Angeles, Calif. 


haaet thowE. 


Vice Pres., THE ARCO CO. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL SANITARY WALLS OF THIS KITCHEN ARE MARLITE 


LET MARSH 
Wonder. Walls. 


PROVE A FRIEND IN NEED 


When you specify Marlite, the new Marsh 
Wonder Wall material, in kitchens and bath- 
rooms, they will bring many favorable com- 
ments. For this new glass-like surface can 
be easily cleaned with a damp cloth and it 
will resist moisture, acids and alkalis. The 
wide range of Marlite colors and patterns 
simplifies the problem of selecting a desir- 
able color scheme. 


MARSH WALL PRODUCTS CO. | 


SEE OUR CATALOGUE 
© ys aeaen IN SWEET’S 17-25 


j Send for Don Graf Data Sheets 


MARSH WALL PRODUCTS CO. 
71 Marsh Place, Dover, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send Data Sheets. 


Name 














Firm 
Address 


eee eseseesecesesec es + MEALS ..cceccsscece 


FOR BEAUTIFUL INTERIORS 
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(Continued from page 88) 


cuts across one corner of the grounds. The scheme finally 
adopted was a combination unit and central system; chilled 
water for cooling purposes being circulated from a central] 
refrigerating plant, and air cooling and dehumidifying appa- 
ratus located in each of the separate buildings. 

The refrigerating plant, a new building attached to the 
Capitol Power Plant at South Capitol and E Streets, is to be 
operated by electric power generated at the plant. Reserve 
boiler capacity available during the summer months when the 
steam heating system is not in operation will be tapped for 


Oe te et 


_o ~ y 
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Map showing location of pipes circulating chilled water for air condi- 
tioning to the Capitol, Senate and House Office Buildings. 





this purpose. Condensation water will be pumped from the 
Potomac River, thereby relieving the city’s water system of 
any additional load. From this new plant, chilled water at 
41° F. will be circulated to each of the buildings in the 
Capitol group (see map). 

In each of these buildings (Capitol, Senate and House Office 
Buildings), central fans will force air across chilled water 
coils, through dehumidifying and washing chambers. This 
cooled air will then be circulated into the offices, corridors 
and legislative chambers, warm air from the rooms drawn off 
and cooled in the same manner. In winter, the same fans will 
blow properly humidified air through unit heaters into each 
of the rooms, thus providing year ‘round air conditioning. 
Especially emphasized in the design of the Capitol air condi- 
tioning system was the question of control. The operation of 
the partial system now cooling the House and Senate cham- 
bers is checked many times a day. The engineer in charge 
visits each of the rooms almost hourly and checks the tem- 
perature, humidity and velocity of the air. In order to reduce 
the contrast between indoor and outdoor temperatures, the 
temperature in the chambers is allowed to rise gradually as 
the end of the Congressional day approaches. In the new 
system, controls for both winter and summer air conditioning 
will be as automatic in operation as possible. 

Principal contractors for the present phase of Capitol air 
conditioning work are the Carrier Corp., of Newark, N. J. 
(installation of ductwork and year ’round air conditioning 
equipment, $566,928), and the York Ice Machinery Corp., 
of York, Pa. (refrigeration equipment—$642,284). Design 
and supervision of the work is in the hands of the Architect 
of the Capitol, David Lynn. 


ERRATA 


The Porcelain Enamel and Mfg Co., of Baltimore, Md., was 
omitted from the list of porcelain enamel manufacturers 
and the Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 2850 North Craw- 
ford Ave., Chicago, IIl., was omitted from the list of attic 
fan manufacturers in Products and Practice, May issue. On 
page 364 of the April issue (construction outline) it was 
erroneously stated that the regulator for the General Electric 
air conditioning system of the House in Wood, John Lloyd 
Wright, Architect, was manufactured by the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Co. Regulator and controls for this system were 
actually manufactured by General Electric Co. For these 
omissions, the editors of Tue Forum express regret. 
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N the course of engineering hundreds of sound am- 
plifying and distributing systems, Sound Experts 
at Bell Telephone Laboratories, Western Electric and 





















, Graybar have acquired highly specialized knowledge 
0 . . . ° 
at that is available to you. Leading architects have found 
he the advice of these experts invaluable in solving many 
m sound problems. For example, here’s a common one. 
eT . 
is How much acoustical power ? 
Ts 
off ~ 
ill fare 
ch ae 

er, 
li- * 
of 
n- In selecting sound equipment for a given room, 
“a acoustical power from your loud speakers is what 
ce counts most—not electrical power from the amplifier 
- —because different kinds of loud speakers vary greatly 
a in efficiency. If the acoustical power needed is more 
ng than the combination of amplifiers and loud speakers 
ir can supply, you get non-linear distortion. 
J. ° ° . . 
ng What is non-linear distortion? 





D., 
mn 
ct 








Putting it simply, it’s overloading —which makes 
the speech or music sound mushy, makes you think 









the speaker is rattling. It’s a disagreeable sound — 
due to the generation of spurious frequencies within 
the overloaded amplifier or speaker. 


How to assure ample power? 








Your sound system, then, must have acoustical 
power capacity—as well as electrical power —sufh- 
cient to handle the greatest volume which will ever 
be needed. Determining this maximum volume — 
while your building is still only a blueprint—and 
engineering a system to meet your specific conditions, 
is an old story to the sound-transmission engineers at 
Western Electric and Graybar. 


x * * 


With their experience — and with Western Electric 
quality equipment—you can count on satisfactory 
results every time. For “SOUND” Advice, write to 
Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, New York, 
or telephone Graybar’s nearest branch. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 34) 


Industry Builds 
Forum: 

May I raise a question of the greatest 
fundamental importance regarding your 
article entitled “Industry Builds?” 

Under the heading “Land,” you imply 
that taxes on real estate are passed on to 
the users of real estate, and that taxing 
real estate raises the cost of real estate. 
This is only partially true. To the extent 
that buildings are taxed, the return to the 
building owner must increase to cover the 
tax, else buildings will not continue to be 
built; but added taxes on land cannot be 
passed on in rents, and do not raise the cost 
of land; on the contrary, they lower it .. . 
Is it not obvious that to raise taxes on land 
will create competition among landholders 
to secure industries to work on their land, 
to pay them money with which to pay the 
increased land tax, and so actually lower 
the cost of land to industry? 

Let us consider a manufacturer already 
in business. Let us suppose that his land 
taxes are raised. He will not, he cannot, 
pay this increase out of the return to his 
capital. He could not afford to stay in 
business if one of two things did not occur. 

First, he could pass them on in in- 
creased prices. Yet, as he is in actual or 





potential competition with businesses lo- 
cated on land less valuable and so paying 
lower taxes, he cannot raise his prices and 
continue to compete. 

He already pays wages as low as he can. 
He cannot cut wages. 

The other alternative is decreased rent, 
economic rent for the use of land. Obvious- 
ly, because of the taxes, owning this 
particular piece of land is less profitable 
than it could be, and this lesser desirability 
(assuming prices cannot be raised) will be 
reflected in lowering land rent and lowering 
prices of land, will it not? And, in the case 
of a manufacturer buying a piece of land, 
will he not anticipate this effect and offer 
less for a piece of land? 

This fact has been recognized in Pitts- 
burgh in what is known as the Pittsburgh 
Plan. Land is taxed at a higher rate than 
buildings. The lower tax on buildings en- 
courages their erection; the higher tax on 
land discourages attempts to make industry 
pay dearly for land, for the tax continues 
whether the land is used or not. Obviously, 
it pays landholders to ask less of industry 
for the right to use the land. 

The importance of this is not to be un- 
derestimated—that to tax land is to lower 
the cost of land, and to tax other things is 
to raise the cost of them. And it would 
seem to be to the interest of every archi- 
tect to encourage the relatively high land 
taxes which would lower land costs . . . 

Yet, all this aside, there may be, as you 
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point out, a tendency of industries to mv ve 
out of town, because urban landown: rs 
ask more for their land than it is wor(h. 
This is quite possible. The speculative 
value of land often exceeds its real valie. 
Would not a high land tax stop this spec 


lation, by making it unprofitable to hold 
land idle? And would not this high land 
tax actually make it again pay these in- 
dustries to be in the city, rather than drive 
them out of it? 


Henry P. T. Tipeman 
Chicago, Ill. 


For his able application of the Single Tax theory 
to the problem of industrial realty, thanks to 
Reader Tideman. 

First enunciated in 1879 in a book called 
“Progress and Poverty,” the Single Tax theory 
is the creation of Henry George. An obscure 
San Francisco newshawk at the time he wrote 
it, Single Taxer George rose on the crest of his 
teachings to the point where he was nominated 
in 1886 for Mayor of New York. Without funds, 
political experience, or newspaper support, he 
came within 22,000 votes of victory. 

Single Taxers advocate a single tax on land 
values, the abolition of all other taxes. Under 
this theory all land would be taxed according 
to its value, thus making speculation un- 
profitable. The Single Tax has been adopted 
in Sydney, Australia, and in certain sections 
of northwestern Canada. Pittsburgh and Scran- 
ton, Pa., found the theory sound enough to 
adopt a modification of it whereby land taxes 
have been raised, other taxes lowered. Famed 
Single Taxers include President Woodrow Wil- 
son, Novelist Leo Tolstoy, Philosopher John 
Dewey, Senator George Norris, Lawyer New- 
ton D. Baker, Lawyer Samuel Seabury. 

In the near future The Forum will examine 








the operation of the Pittsburgh Plan—Ed. 





TRACKS AND HARDWARE 


TESTED 
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